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Textbooks 


Story Hour Series 
Story Hour Readers 


(Grades One to Three Inclusive) 


HIS method represents the best pedagogy of today. 

In its emphasis on thought-getting instead of word- 
memorizing it gives the best preparation for silent read- 
ing. By means of its simple and effective phonetic work 
the pupil makes amazing progress in learning to read. 


Story Hour Readings 


(Grades Four to Eight Inclusive) 


N these books for the last five years the delightful 

| selections represent the best of both classic and 
modern writers. They provide the kind of reading 
material especially needed by schools today because it 
is strong in its training of character and in its ideals of 
citizenship. 


Krampner and Grady’s 
Arithmetic by Grades 


Textbooks for Grades Three to Eight Inclusive 


HESE arithmetics provide real work for the children 
to do, and include an unusual amount of drill work 
and speed tests. They insist that the pupils shall prove 
all their computations. The problems present a great 
variety of actual conditions relating to the ordinary 
activities of the home, the classroom, the playground, 
and the store. The illustrations are particularly at- 
tractive. 


Brigham and McFarlane’s 
Essentials of Geography 


A Two-Book and a Four-Book Edition 


| SESE geographies are strong in both content and 

method features. They place a major emphasis on 
industrial and commercial life; they have a simple, ap- 
pealing style; their maps and pictures are remarkably 
beautiful; they give up-to-date information of changes 
wrought by the World War. 


Bolenius’s Everyday English 
Series 


Elementary Lessons in Everyday English 
Advanced Lessons in Everyday English 
Everyday English Composition 


_ three books constitute a strong, inspiring 
series for training the language power of boys and 
girls. The necessary motivation is secured through 
Projects such as boys and girls would choose for them- 
selves. In each Project the language work-is built up 
gradually. Oral English receives special attention. 

The spirit of reality vitalizes every page. The ma- 
terial and the work widen the pupil’s horizon and train 
him in habits of good English. 


Pearson and Kirchwey’s 
Essentials of English 


Lower Grades—Middle Grades—Higher Grades 


ba these books composition and grammar are so well 
blended that each serves to vitalize the other. 
Throughout, the work is related to the everyday in- 
terests of the child through the use of contests, attrac- 
tive pictures, dramatizations. Oral and written work 
are closely correlated. 


Hamilton’s Essentials of 
Arithmetic 


Lower Grades—Middle Grades—Higher Grades 


OME of the special features of these arithmetics are: 
The emphasis they place on the correct interpre- 
tation of problems and the choosing of the shortest 
methods; the training they give in the making of mentai 
estimates and in the checking of results; their groups of 
problems centered about subjects in which pupils have a 
personal interest; their thorough drill work. 


Pearson and Suzzallo’s 
Essentials of Spelling 


Part One Part Two 


HE vocabulary in these books is based on the exam- 
ination of thousands of children’s compositions. 
Strong features are: The careful selection of words; 
large amount of dictation sentences to provide review 
of the words taught; the grading of the lessons; the 
definite directions for teachers. 
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| The Test and Study Speller || FOUR VOLUMES ON 


VITAL SUBJECTS 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


By STARCH and MIRICK 


A scientific and common-sense application 


of the idea that the generally recognized bs American 

function of the modern spelling book is to teacher of youth in cniversity os 
teach children to spell the words they try to religion ‘ef ond 
use in writing their thoughts about the vari- 


ous matters in which they are interested. The Story of a Good Woman 


7 : A glimpse of a life dominated by the spirit of love 

In Use in the Following Representative Places: gnd self-sacrifice as mirrored in the devotion of 
° Mrs. Stanford to Stanford University during the 

great vicissitudes of the early years, when success 


New York City, New Rochelle, and Fair- seemed impossible. A high ideal of American 
womanhood, 
port, N. Y. 


Ulrich Von Hutten 
Hartford, New Britain, and Willimantic, 


The brief but graphic story of a man who in his 


day was not the least in maintaining the struggle 
Conn. for —e and intellectual freedom—ag man liv- 
i ing before his time, who dared to think and act 
Hamilton, Newark, and Bellevue, O. for himself when thought and act were costly. 
TPrenten, Je y City Red Bank, East Each of the above, price 96 cents 
rse 
Orange, Elizabeth, N. J. War and the Breed 
A study of the relations of war to the human race 
‘ against e war system of the world, based upon 
Skowhegan and Madison, Me. biological principles that are briefly but clearly 


explained ih introductory chapters on evolution 
Winchester, Westboro, and Braintree, and human genetics. 


Mass., private schools in Boston, Cam- 
bridge, and Newton. quh, 
Mahonoy City and Monongahela, Pa. Ee 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


Price 81.80 


cA NEW SERIES 


MANLY BAILEY—RICKERT 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


NEW IN PLAN NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 
NEW LESSONS NEW THROUGHOUT 


This new series provides fresh and interesting material and 
is superior in 
Flexibility. 
Projects and correlation. 
Providing for supervised study. 
Training specific powers in the thinking process. 
Training in conduct and citizenship. 
Training for democracy. 
Exercises to improve speech habits. 
Special methods to insure successful teaching. 


D. C. HEATH © CO. Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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WASHINGTON TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


It is time that the people of the United States 
should know how scandalous is the teacher sal- 
ary situation in Washington. 

The highest salary a teacher can hope to re- 
ceive in a first or second grade in the Nation’s 
capital is $1,300! There are but two cities above 
100,000 population that pay as little as does 
Washington. 

There are principals in charge of buildings 
whose maximum salary can never be above 
$1,840! A principal of a building of twenty 
rooms can never hope to receive more than 
$2,200. There are forty cities that pay school 
principals more than does Washington. There 
Is no city of 100,000 population that pays less 
than does Washington. 

Washington pays the Superintendent of 
Schools half as much as do Detroit, Pittsburgh 
and three other cities. 

Youngstown, Akron and nine cities pay from 
fifty to sixty per cent. more than does the glori- 
ous city of Washington. 

Washington is the fourteenth city in the 
United States in population. She does not stand 
half as high in any Congressional appropriation 
for education. 
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LEARNING IN SERVICE 


We hear and read so much about elementary 
¢ 
teachers and rural teachers learning in service 
that we seem to forget the need for the same 


procedure in the improvement of college pro- 
fessors and those in professional institutions. 
The present thought seems to be that teacher 
improvement while in service should be in the 
institutions or at the feet of professors in ex- 
tension courses. 

It was therefore refreshing to learn of some- 
thing quite difterent. A professor of geography 
in the State Teachers College at Kirksville, Mis- 
souri, Miss Thurba Fidler, known to be highly 
qualified through graduate studies and several 
degrees, decided to take her two weeks of 
Spring vacation for a trip to California to see 
her sister. How could she go at least expense 
and under first-class conditions? That was the 
guestion. 

When she was ready to start the president of 
the college said to her: “There is a fund avail- 


able for such excursions provided they have 
professional purpose. We want you to see 
geography on this trip. You should ride 


through Arizona and Southern California on the 
observation car, seeing geography. You should 
spend a day in the Grand Canyon. You should 
ride by automobile with your friends from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco. You should cross the 
Bay at San Francisco a few times and ride from 
Oakiand to Salt Lake City in the observation 
car.” 

Miss Fidler was told that she might reduce 
expenses to a reasonable minimum and the col- 
lege would pay all the railroad fares for the trip. 

Here was a demonstration of learning in ser- 
vice such as we have never seen before. We 
doubt that a Teachers College has used the 
same amount of money before to as good pur- 
poses as in this case. 


JUSTICE TO NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Nothing in American education has been as 
near to the scandalous as the crude and rude 
treatment of the professional work done in City 
and State Normal Schools. 

Three years ago Boston University, under the 
ardent leadership of Dean A. H. Wilde of the 
School of Education, was the first scholastic in- 
stitution in the East to be just to the State and 
City Normal Schools and now New York Uni- 
versity, under John W. Withers, takes the same 
nobie stand and will credit toward a University 
degree, two years of professional work in a City 
or State Normal School that requires a high 
school diploma for enrollment. 

Readers of the Journal of Education do not 
need to be told that for several years it has been 
a voice in the wilderness crying out against the 
traditional injustice suffered by these normal 
schoo!s. Although it means nothing to us per- 
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sonally it does mean much to every lover of pro- 


fessional justice to have educational righteous- 
ness triumph. 
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PRESIDENT LITTLE OF ORONO 

Dr. Clarence C. Little of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y., has been in- 
Stalled president of the University of Maine. 
Those who know of his work vouch for his abil- 
ity to give university education in the Pine Tree 
State genuine leadership. It is a case of abso- 
lute faith in his backer, for he seems to have 
made no demonstration of the special qualities 
required at Orono. 

The best that can be said of the choice is that 
no board of trustees would dare to have elected 
a man without some demonstrated fitness for 
this great responsibility unless they were con- 
vinced that he would demonstrate exceptional 
power in service. 

He will have the ardent support of Maine, in 
and out of the University. 


PROSSER AT DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


Dunwoody Institute of Minneapolis, under the 
brilliant directorship of Dr. Charles A. Prosser, 


is magnifying its opportunity for service. Its 


genera! program has been adequately announced, 
but its latest plans need to be widely announced 
because of their interest to the public. 

There are to be a series of conferences from 
June 1 to September 1. These conferences will 
be of varying lengths, from four to twelve weeks. 

There will be eight different conferences on 
as many different problems. These will be on 
Evening Schools, Day Schools, Efficient Instruc- 
tion in Industrial Training, Shop Courses, 
Technica! Courses and Instructors’ Courses in 
Automobile Work. 

It wiil be worth your while to write to Dr. 
Charles A. Prosser, Dunwoody Institute, Minne- 
apolis, for literature on these conferences. 


PLANS OF DR. WITHERS 

New York University School of Education is 
making great strides under Dr. John W. With- 
ers, with the ardent backing of President Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown. 

The reorganization of the School of Education 
is of interest to all friends of professional schol- 
arship. Hereafter there will be two highly ef- 
ficient divisions, an Undergraduate and a Gradu- 
ate School. 

The Undergraduate School fully meets the 
spirit of the new day. In line with the best pro- 
fessional devotion any one, especially any teacher 
in service, who has completed two years’ work in 
a state or city normal school beyond the high 
school, or has had two years in a standard col- 
lege or a teachers’ college will be creaited with 
such educational work and earn an A. B. or B. S. 
degree, doing much of this work in the highly 
efficient summer session. 

The Graduate School will confer only the Mas- 
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ter’s and Doctor’s degree, but summer school 
work will count on these degrees. 
There is cause for national rejoicing over 


every such evidence of the reign of professionaf 
righteousness. 
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BETTER BUSINESS PRACTICES 


The following letter speaks for itself and 
tells the whole story :— 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Dear Dr. Winship :— 

I wonder if you would give a bit of space to 
a plea for a little more speed in business with 
school directors. In some parts of the country 
it is the habit of school boards to send an order 
on a treasurer in payment of bills. This order 
must be signed, returned to the treasurer, and a 
check must he awaited. 

lf the town is a thousand miles away or more, 
the delay is considerable. The process of 
checking up is doubled by this double route. 

Many boards now stamp “Payable through 
the —————— National Bank,” on their orders, 
Any order thus stamped is accepted as a check 
in Eastern banks, and I guess in all banks. 

If boards would merely stamp their orders 
with the name of the bank they use, it would 
save double bookkeeping and much delay. 

Ae Very truly yours, 
¢ The Arlo Plan. 
THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA “BRANCH” 


The branch of the State University of Califor- 
nia is one of the scholastic wonders of the day. 
Those of us who have known the State Normal 
Schoo! of Los Angeles from its early days caa 
appreciate as others cannot its present pace. 
The first principal, from Normal, Illinois, was a 
grandson of the Bridgewater State Normal 
Schooi and therefore we had a vital interest in 
his work. We have known Los Angeles for 
torty years and have wondered at its every ad- 
vance, but in all the forty years there has been 
no such stride as in the past year. 

Dr. Ernest C. Moore in the years 1921 and ’22 
will have seen greater scholastic and profes- 
sional achievement than all of the principals, 
than in all his years prior to 1921. 

The year 1922-23 will enroll five thousand stu- 
dents, each of whom will be better prepared’ 
scholastically than the best entrants in early 
days. 

It takes no wit or wisdom to prophesy that the 
day is not distant when the “Branch” will have 
more students on the campus than will enjoy 
the historic campus at Berkeley. 

To no one who has never been a resident of 
California can the marvelous development of 
higher educational opportunities in Southern 
California mean as much as to the editor of the 
Journal of Education, who has made the need ot 
Southern California’s higher educational oppor- 
tunities his major topic in meetings of the 
Chamber of Commerce, of various clubs and as-- 
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sociations in Southern California, for several 
years. Lhe situation was tragic, if not scan- 
dalous. 

Dr. Moore was the man for the occasion. He 
had been superintendent of Los Angeles, a pro- 
fessor in the State University at Berkeley and on 
the faculties of Yale and Harvard. No such record 
as that could any one else have brought to the 
State Normal School at Los Angeles, and such a 
record, plus personality, made a branch of the 
State University in Southern California inevi- 
table. No language can adequately meet the re- 
sponsibility of accounting for the miraculous 
evolution of the past two years. 
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A SCHOOLMASTER’S PUBLIC SERVICE 


Lincoln Owen, principal of the Rice School, 
Boston, is as good a demonstration as we know 
of the possibilities of high professional and pub- 
lic service of a schoolmaster. We have watched 
his professional service for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. The key to his notable service is the fact 
that every extra service he has rendered has 
been an education for him. He is always a 
bigger, broader, better educator for every sacri- 
fice he has made for the good of the profession 
and the public. 

We know of no one who is as well informed 
on all questions pertaining to pensions and other 
provisions for teachers upon retirement as is he 
because he has been a masterful student of all 
provlems involved therein for twenty years. We 
know of no one who is as efficient in caring for 
a great convention or so successful in guiding 
hospitality as is Lincoln Owen. He is authority 
on more phases of educational functioning than 
any one whom we know. 

Mr. Owen started his professional life as a 
skilful classical teacher, from which he was 
diverted into Normal School teaching, but he 
chose to be the principal of an elementary school 
and ior near a quarter of a century has been 
functioning as a skilful schoolmaster and im 
efficient public service. 
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THE CREATOR OF “THE BROWN MOUSE” 


“The Brown Mouse” has been a magical in- 
spiration in country life promotion, and _ its 
creator, Herbert Quick, one of the really emi- 
nent promoters of agricultural improvement and 
country life betterment, owes much of his fame 
to appreciation of teachers and superintendents 
who were functioning brilliantly in achievements, 
women like Jessie Field of Page County, Iowa, 
and Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey of Porter Dis- 
trict, Kirksville, Missouri. 

We more than half suspect that Herbert 
Quick has another masterpiece a-germinating, 
for the Chicago News has an illustrated article 
in which Edward J. Tobin is explaining to Her- 
bert Quick some of his latest achievements, and 
the Chicago News reports Herbert Quick as 


saying that Cook County Schools, thanks to 
County Superintendent Tobin, “are the best in 
the world.” 

We have known Herbert Quick so long and so 
intimately that we know that when he gets 
such a revelation as he had at Cook County 
some really big thing in a literary way is sure 
to be on its way. 

There has been but one Herbert Quick for 
country life service in literature and there is but 
one Edward J. Tobin with a Rural School Mis- 


sion. 
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ELEMENTARY POSSIBILITIES AND PROB- 
ABILITIES 


The president of the Department of Elemen- 
tary Education, Miss Mary E. Lawler, Paterson,. 
N. J., has arranged an extra valuable program 
for the Boston meeting, one in which will be 
magnified Elementary Possibilities and Proba- 
bilities. 

Among her speakers are Margaret Noonan; 
New York University, who looms large in direct- 
ing the thought of the public to its responsibil- 
ity to children in the first six grades; Dr. N. B. 
Hillegas, Teachers College; Phillips W. L. Cox, 
Washington Elementary School, New York; 
James F. Hosic, Teachers College; Dr. Mace 
Andress, Boston Normal School; Dr. H. 
W. Holines and Dr. Eugene Smith of ‘Harvard; 
Agnes Winn of N, E. A. Headquarters, recently 
an elementary teacher in Seattle, and Katherine 
M. Cook, United States Bureau of Education; 
Lincoln Owen of the Rice School, Boston, and 
Florence Holbrook, Forestville School, Chicago. 

The topics are to be vital to elementary teach- 
ers and pupils. The program will be replete 
with messages. The new Department of Ele- 
mentary Education has a great mission, 
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NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORIC 
PRINCIPLES 


The world will soon have the one great dic- 
tionary ever produced. For more than forty 
years the most eminent scholars of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States have been at work on 
the “New English Dictionary on Historic Prin- 
ciples’ which will soon be available. 

The work was begun at Oxford in 1879 under 
the direction of James Murray, who was the 
master mind until his death in 1915. He was 
knighted in appreciation of his noble work on 
this dictionary. His most important co-laborer 
was Professor March of Lafayette College, 
Pennsylvania. 

The whole English-speaking world was or- 
ganized to aid in the creation of this dictionary. 

The first volume, 800 pages, three-columa 
matter, folio size, presents A and B. The sec- 
ond volume was required for the letter C. In 
1901 the volume of H, I, J, K, was published and 
the work was half done. 
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NEBRASKA WOMEN AND MEN 


The Women’s State Educational Club gave the 
Men’s State Educational Club a highly enjoyable 


banquet on the evening of May 12 at Lincoln. | 


Two hundred and seventy were at the tables. In 
round numbers the Women’s Club numbers 200 
and the Men’s Club 100 and that was the pro- 
portion at the banqueting board. 

Miss Belle M. Ryan, assistant superintendent 
of Omaha, president of the Women’s Club, pre- 
sided skilfully and brilliantly. Miss Ryan is one 
of the best known and most proudly appreciated 
women of the profession and she demonstrated 
that the universal admiration is fully justified. 

Four candidates for State Superintendent 
spoke. It was a hazardous adventure, but it 
was 100 per cent. success. There was not the 
slightest trace of preference on the part of the 
audience. Every speaker was given a hearty 
reception and at the close the addresses were 
given an equally hearty reception. It is entirely 
clear that no candidate will have an “anti” ex- 
perience. Whoever is nominated will have a 
unanimous and cordial support. 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 


The State University has weathered as many 
storms in the last decade as has any state univer- 
sity, and under the leadership of President Sam- 
uel Avery after each storm the atmosphere 
has been cleared wonderfully. No university 
president has demonstrated greater patience, 
more skill or keener common sense than has 
President Avery. There was a fierce warfare 
to change the location, but President Avery saw 
it stay in the heart of Lincoln and got an appro- 
priation of $12,000,000 to give it a campus, build- 
ing, equipment, and faculty worthy of the state. 

UNIVERSITY TEACHERS COLLEGE. 

One of President Avery’s most notable 
achievements has been the creation of “The 
Teachers College of the University of Ne- 


braska” with W. E. Sealock as dean. It isa 
college autonomous in every respect, registering 
its own students and granting its own degrees, 
The degrees are to be Bachelor of Arts as well 
as Bachelor of Science. A striking feature is a 
department for preparing teachers of commer- 
ciai students. Dean Sealock, like President 
Avery, has the loyal and ardent support of the 
entire educational force of the state. 


LINCOLN, 


The Journal of Education has had many oe- 
casions to speak exuberantly of Omaha and its 
official leaders, but this is our first opportunity to 
speak adequately of the eminently successful 
guidance of Superintendent W. C. Lefler, of 
whom every one speaks appreciatingly. Lincoln 
has had eminent superintendents in Stephens, 
Hunter and Newlands, but it is the universal 
testimony that Lincoln has had no man who 
fitted the needs of the city better, to put it mildly, 
than does Lefier. His “address at the banquet 
was one of the gems of the banqueting season. 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


Nowhere does the reorganization of a State 
Association signify more than in Nebraska. For 
a quarter of a century the state had more inex- 
plicable professional rivalries than any other 
state in the Union, but these appear to have been 
absolutely eliminated by the reorganization with 
sections and an Executive State Secretary. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES. 


Without the faintest opposition from the State 
University the State Normal Schools have been 
transformed into State Teachers’ Colleges and 
they will soon function as such. 

It has been delightful to be in with the school 
people of Nebraska on occasions this season. 
There is a refreshing professional atmosphere 
all along the line. 
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“THE BRAVEST BATTLE” 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER 


The bravest battle ever was fought,— 


Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you will find it not— 
’Twas fought by the mothers of men. 


No marshaling troops, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave: 

But oh, these battles, they last so long— 
From babyhood to the grave. 


Down deep in a walled up woman’s heart— 
Of a woman that could not yield, 

But bravely, silently bore her part— 
Lo! there is the battle-field. 


Oh, ye with banners and battle shot, 
And soldiers to shout and praise, 

I tell you the kingliest victories fought 
Were fought in those silent ways. 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY ANDREW W, EDSON 


Shrewsbury, Mass. 


A recent visit to the schools in several cities 
leads the writer to comment briefly on some of 
the most striking features observed. 

Chicago—This city has four schools for crippled 
children, three schools for the deaf, four classes 
of the blind and four of near-blind, fifty-two 
fresh-air classes in twenty-two buildings, and 
107 classes of sub-normal children. 

The most interesting work was found in the 
Spalding School for crippled children though 
the Fallon School appeared a close second. The 
Spalding School was planned and built exclus- 
ively ior crippled children. The rooms are large, 
well-lighted and splendidly equipped, and all, 
except the large room for industrial work, lo- 
cated on the ground floor. The school has 350 
children in attendance. These children are 
transported in busses accommodating thirty 
children each, at an expense of $33.00 per day 
for each bus, twice as much as it costs to trans- 
port children in New York City. The expense 
of transportation last year was $150,000. The 
busses are required to transport children to the 
city hospitals as needed between 9 a. m. and 4 
p. m. Corrective gymnastics, physical rehabilita- 
tion, and vocational training are the striking 
features of the school. The work of four 
physical training teachers in correcting physical 
deformities by means of massage treatment, 
heat, electric bakers, active and passive exer- 
cises, cannot be too highly commended. As one 
studies the work and results in this school he 
is led to say: “The day of miracles is still with 
us.” The school makes aluminum braces for the 
children at the cost to them of the material. It 
also gives a training in cooking, sewing, printing, 
typewriting, cobbling, weaving (14 looms), 
sheet metal and wood work. The children com- 
plete the elementary course. Many go to high 
school, though at present twenty-six are taking 
high school work in the Spalding School. Milk 
early in the day and noon luncheons, free for all 
crippled children, are served on glass top tables 
with revolving chairs for the children. 

Another most interesting feature of the work 
with exceptional children is the attention given 
to anaemic children and to those predisposed to 
tuberculosis. The plan is to have three such 
classes in any school that opens its doors to chil- 
dren in special need of open air. Three classes 
are organized so that the class work may be 
Properly graded. Special stress is laid upon 
health habits. | Medical and nurse service are 
provided by the Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitar- 
tum. Milk is also provided by the same insti- 
tution. Each child receives one and one-half 
pints of milk per day. Following the noon lunch 
and recreation there is an hour of sleep on a cot, 
each child wrapped in a warm blanket. The 
temperature of the room, even in cold weather, 


is not allowed to go below 60 degrees. The so- 
called open-air classes, as they had been con- 
ducted, were discontinued two years ago on the 
best medical advice, which maintained that ex- 
tremely low temperature was too much of a 
physical strain on children not warmly clad. Pure 
air rather than cold air was deemed best for the 
children. By having plenty of heat radiating 
surface about the room, an abundance of fresh 
air is provided with windows open even on cold 
days. The state assists the city in its education 
of exceptional children by granting $110 for 
every deaf child and $190 for every blind and 
every delinquent child taught in the public 
schools. 

Detroit—This city has thirteen classes of 
crippled children, eighty-two classes of sub-nor- 
mal children, one school for the deaf, one class 
for blind and nine sight-saving classes, five open- 
air classes for contact cases, and four open-win- 
dow classes, one cardiopathic class, and twenty- 
three teachers of speech improvement. The Le- 
land School is housed in an admirable building, 
specially constructed and equipped for crippled 
children. The school has 215 pupils in attend- 
ance and fifteen teachers, including two physio- 
therapeutists. The special feature noted is the 
plan for the transportation of children to the 
school. The police patrol wagons take the chil- 
dren from their homes to the nearest police sta- 
tions and from there they are carried by the po- 
lice in large busses belonging to the park depart- 
ment. The busses also transport a group of 
voung deaf children with the crippled children to 
the Leland School and from there to the school 
for the deaf. The school officials and the police 
department strongly favor this plan of trans- 
porting crippled and young deaf children. No 
complaint whatever arises, as the parents feel 
that their children-in this way are safely cared 
for, and the Board of Education is saved the 
large expense. 

The special feature in connection with the edu- 
cation and training of sub-normal children, so- 
called special classes, is the plan of grouping 
them into two types—Special A, those who are 
under thirteen and one-half years chrono- 
logicaliy, and Special B, those who are 
over thirteen and one-half years chronologically. 
Special B group has work that will fit the boys 
and girls in the best possible way to be self-sup- 
porting wage earners. Ten classes of boys are 
grouped in a central building and six classes of 
girls are placed in another building. The boys 
are given four ten-weeks’ courses, one and three- 
fourths hours per day, in some line of manual 
work that may be of practical value to them in 
later iife—wood work, sheet metal, plumbing, 
auto repairing, etc. The girls are given a train- 
ing in sewing, dressmaking, mending, darning, 
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laundering, sewing machine practice, cooking 


and table serving. Certain groups of girls al- 
ternate in serving a substantial noon lunch to all 
the others, including teachers. In the Miller In- 
termediate School twenty girls from fifteen and 
one-half years to seventeen years of age are 
given a thorough training in all the details of 
running a cafeteria—preparing and serving food, 
caring for the dishes and room equipment. 
They serve in a very acceptable way from 500 to 
800 noon lunches. The experiment is working 
so weil that it is to be tried out in other schools. 

The four other features that one would par- 
ticularly note in the Detroit schools are the most 
complete plan in any city of grouping and grad- 
ing pupils by intelligence tests; the platoon or- 
ganization of the schools much after the so- 
called Gary plan that New York City unfortu- 
nately discarded before the plan had been given 
a halt trial; the recent erection of two interme- 
diate or junior high school buildings, “the last 
word in schoolhouse architecture”; and the 
very human way of handling the truancy ques- 
tion, the work being almost entirely in the line 
of adjustment of the child to the school, practi- 
cally all of the truant officers having had teach- 
ing experience. 

Cleveland—tThis city has six classes of 
crippled children, twenty classes of deaf, four 
classes of blind and thirteen classes of sight con- 
servation, seventy-seven classes of sub-normal 
children, eight open-air classes, five teachers 
of speech improvement, full time, and forty part- 
time teachers and kindergartners correcting 
speech defects. One of the best features of the 
work with exceptional children found in any city 
is the plan of centralizing the boys and girls of 
low mentaiity, four classes in a building. If the 
child is twelve years of chronological age and at 
least eight years of mental age, he or she is 
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transferred to one of the centres for such chil- 
dren. There are four centres for boys and four 
centres for girls. Here the children remain til] 
they are sixteen years of age and are given a 
practical elementary education. The boys are 
given a training in wood work, basketry, tin toys 
weaving and furniture repairing, and the girls in 
cooking, sewing, dressmaking, mending, home 
making and millinery. A group of girls provide 
the lunch for all, purchasing and preparing the 
food. The work is eminently practical. With 
each group the time devoted to academic and 
manual work is equally divided, the manual work 
having five two-hour periods per day. A modi- 
fied course of study has been prepared for these 
classes. 

In this city much more than usual emphasis 
is given to the transfer of children from the 
school for cripples to regular grade classes as 
soon as they are able to walk about readiiy. Such 
children are looked after by “follow-up” teach- 
ers. The reason for these early transfers to 
regular grade schools is to save the expense of 
transportation and to better adjust the child to 
normal environment. 

Tie theory underlying this plan is in marked 
contrast with the Chicago procedure. In the 
latter city the principal strenuously maintains 
that permanent remedial treatment in most cases 
takes years and that these children will get 
closer attention and better treatment in the 
schvol for cripples than in the ordinary graded 
school. 

Cleveland has under construction an unusu- 
ally fine building for crippled children, one-story 
high and located on the heights. It will have 
a large playground space and an abundance of 
light and air. The building for the deaf is finely 
planned and equipped, a credit to the city, and 
the work carried on is of a high order. 


SERVICE MEASURES SUCCESS 


It isn’t the cut of the clothes that you wear, 

Nor the stuff out of which they are made 
~ Though chosen with taste and fastidious care, 

And it isn’t the price that you paid; 

It isn’t the size of your pile in the bank, 
Nor the number of acres you own, 

It isn’t a question of prestige or rank, 
Nor of sinew and muscle and bone; 

It isn’t the servants that come at your call, 
It isn’t the things you possess, 

Whether many or little—or nothing at all, 
It’s service that measures success. 

It isn’t a question of name or of length 
Of an ancestral pedigree, 

Nor a question of mental vigor and strength, 
Nor a question of social degree; 

It isn’t a question of city or town, 
Nor a question of doctrine or creed; 

It isn’t a question of fame or renown, 
Nor a question of valorous deed; 

But he who makes somebody happy each day, 
And he who gives heed to distress, 

Will find satisfaction the richest of pay, 
For it’s service that measures success. 

—The Cave Scout, in Boy’s Life. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS 


{Edited by William H. Allen, Who's Who and Why in Education, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


398. Private music lessons by public school 
pupils were surveyed for Hartford, Conn., by 
Raiph Lyman Baldwin, director of school music. 
An address which might be duplicated by musi- 
cal directors elsewhere is given by Director 
Baldwin,—Music as a Cultural Factor in the Life 
of Hartford. He even goes so far as to urge 
music teaching and assembly music in night 
schools. Why not, pray? 

399. High school students recently erected a 
monument on a camping place of Lewis and 
Clark in Idaho 117 years ago. Students were 
of the Student Association, Orofino, Idaho, Clear- 
water County, District No. 22, O. E. Falkner, su- 
perintendent. The Student Association plans to 
mark another camping place later. There will 
be a larger celebration this Fall with a larger 
turnout of Indians. 

400. Don’t talk shop in public places is one of 
twenty-six suggestions to high school teachers 
by Professor J. B. Edmonson, University In- 
spector of High Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. Do 
you know his many-sided live wire work for and 
with high school teachers? 

401. $300 just for good times was voted at 
- the annual town meeting of Windsor, Mass. 
The money is to be used for prizés, picnics, ex- 
cursions, materials for work, lunches, etc. The 
boys are responding by growing an acre of po- 
tatoes to raise funds to beautify the school 
grounds next year. A new turn is given to al- 
lowances for summer school attendance by re- 
quiring every teacher who does not hold a nor- 
mal school diploma to attend school next sum- 
mer with the understanding that she will get 
her expenses back next year in the form of a 
salary increase. 

402. Equal encouragement to all phases of 
student activity is reported from Central High 
School, Aberdeen, South Dakota, M. S. Hallman, 
principal. The pamphlet on honors and prizes 
begins with a statement that more important 
than recognizing special merit or ability is the 
Tecognition of “loyalty, character and co-oper- 
ative spirit.” Those interested in the many kinds 
of insignia and the many conditions upon which 
the A is awarded, will probably secure further 
information by writing Mr. Hallman. 

403. Modern Social Problems in Education 
and Autobiography is the title of mimeographed 
sheets prepared for class use by Professor E. L. 
‘Clarke, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Perhaps he would send you copy, for it should be 
useful to all high school teachers. One of his 
methods with freshmen is quite as applicable to 
high school, viz., he has them write a. paper on 
the group against which they are most preju- 
diced, giving them free rein to all thoughts. He 
then has them rewrite, eliminating all charges 


which: cannot be proved in court. Finally, the 
third writing gives the strongest possible ad- 
vance with the statement of how the writer will 
try to eliminate his prejudices. A similar plan 
was recentiy suggested for home study work by 
Loose Leaf Current Events. 

404. Afternoon help classes are taught by pu- 
pils in DeWitt Clinton High School, 59th Street, 
10th Avenue, New York. Those who are profi- 
cient in a subject come back to school in the 
afternoon and help backward pupils catch up. The 
work is supervised by student officers. Have you 
seen this school’s pocket-size Red Book? Per- 
haps the principal, F. H. J. Paul, would send you 
one. It contains many helpful do’s and don’ts 
for both teachers and students. 

405. Post card salesmanship is being used as 
a means of recruiting students for normal school 
by H. D. W. DeGroat, principal of the State Nor- 
mal and Training School, Cortland, N. Y. 

406. A weekly news letter is being printed in 
Wisconsin newspapers as furnished by Dr. E. 
A. Fitzpatrick, secretary of the State Board of 
Education. Dr. Fitzpatrick also issues a bulle- 
tin entitled “Wisconsin Educational Horizons.” 
If you have special interest in educational pub- 
licity perhaps he will send you samples of con- 
tagious writing in which you will also find 
samples of contagious thinking. 

407. High school problems on the Boston 
N. E. A. program are like snakes in Ireland— 
“just ain’t.” On the six general programs sent 
out it is advertised that thirty thousand would- 
be auditors will compete. Neither high school 
nor secondary school appears. Nor is there men- 
tion of secondary school problems or particulars 
apart from those which are common to rural, 
elementary and college classes. 

408. The Business of Teaching is the title of 
a copyrighted metaphorical discussion by Prin- 
cipal S. Paul Sharron, West Chester, Pa. Two 
sample metaphors follow: “The purpose of a 
teacher should be the making of profits in terms 
of educational progress, self-satisfaction in the 
accomplished results and approval from others 
of the resultant achievements. Each teacher, for 
example, should have his own accounting depart- 
ment to show him at a glance where he stands 
in his business.” 

409. School for parents, home work for pupils 
is one weekly event in Jordan District, Sandy, 
Utah, D. C. Jensen, superintendent. School is 
dismissed for several days. Pupils bring parents 
to school to observe work in lower grades. High 

school pupils stay home and do the work. There 
is a bulletin issued by this consolidated rural 
school. If interested in vitalized courses of 
study; in learning by doing that works; in get- 
ting rid of the “three months rust” from vaca- 
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tion; and the plan for using help after school 
time for learning by doing community work, 
by all means ask Superintendent Jensen to tell 
you how it works. 

416. Remembering a fellow teacher’s ser- 
vice to her profession is altogether too rare. 
Now ard then there is a notable exception. In 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., Dr. W. H. Holmes pro- 
posed the name of a school after Sophie J. Mee, 
who died literally in the harness while in her 
school, after a lifetime of devoted service. In 
the Newark School Bulletin for Aprii, 1922, was 
described a plan for a memorial fund to Eliza- 
beth A. Allen, who worked for years for the 
teachers’ pension fund. Incidentally the sugges- 
tion seems to have been made by a former as- 
semblyman, A. N. Pierson. They talk of raising 
$25,000 for endowing scholarships at New Jersey 
Coilege for Women, Trenton State Normal 
School, Montclair Normal School or the Mary 
Fisher Home. Do you see the Newark Bulletin? 
Perhaps Dr. D. B. Corson, the superintendent, 
would send you a sample. It is always helpful 
to anyone responsive to its title page inscription: 
“A teacher should be one who loves children 
with a scholar’s fondness: who finds beauty and 
joy in service, is large of vision, a learner al- 
ways.” 

411. Promotion without advanced steps is 
reported by one high school principal and super- 
intendent as follows: “When I looked over the 
list of advanced steps that you have outlined in 
your blank for Volume 2 of ‘Who’s Who in Edu- 
cation,’ I felt that I have been marking time al- 
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though for some reason or other promotion 
seems to come tome.” At this point he tells of 
quite notable promotion in the last several years 
and goes on: “Yet I cannot conscienticusly say 
that I have taken any of the advanced steps that 
you have mentioned.” 

412. Looseleaf Current Topics for class study 
and notebooks is the new name of the four-page 
loose leaf lessons started this Spring by the In- 
stitute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Ave- 
nue, New York City. The term Topics is used 
instead of Events because the newspaper Cur- 
rent Events felt that even with the qualifying 
term Looseleaf, the title “Looseleaf Current 
Events” would cause confusion. We are glad 
to make the change in deference to Current 
Events. Now that it is made, we can see several 
advantages in the expression Looseleaf Current 
Topics, because many progressive teachers of 
English and the Sciences, or perhaps a principal 
on his own initiative, will be interested in the 
many ways in which Looseleaf Current Topics 
can be used. Lesson No. 9 was given to 
Henry P. Davison’s ladder of service. Did you 
know that this world president of the Red Cross 
and mobilizer of men and money for our war- 
time Red Cross work taught school in a one- 
room school when sixteen years old? Mr. Davi- 
son also gave “teachers’ apartments” and a 
“principal’s home” to his birthplace, Troy, Pa. 

413. Weather and market reports obtained 
by radio are taken to parents at night py pupils 
of Middletown Township High School, Leon- 
ardo, N. J., Miss Susan Williams, principal. 
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THE FENCE OR THE AMBULANCE 


*Twas a dangerous cliff, as they freely confessed, 
Though to walk near its crest was so pleasant; 

But over its terrible edge there had slipt 
A duke, and fully many a peasant. 

So the people said something would have to be done, 
But their projects would not at all tally. 

Some said: “Put a fence round the edge of the cliff,” 
Some: “An ambulance down in the valley.” 


But the cry for the ambulance carried the day, 
For it spread through the neighboring city; 

A fence may be useful or not, it is true, 
But each heart became brimful of pity 

For those who slipt over that dangerous cliff; 
And the dwellers in highway and valley 

Gave pounds or gave pence, not to put up a fence, 
But an ambulance down in the valley. 


“For the cliff is all right, if you're careful,” they said, 
“And if folks even slip and are dropping, 
It isn’t the slipping that hurts them so much 
As the shock down below when they're stopping.” 
So, day after day, as these mishaps occurred 
Quick forth would these rescuers sally 
To pick up the victims who fell off the cliff 
With the ambulance down in the valley. 


. Then an old sage remarked: “It’s a marvel to me 


That people give far more attention 

To repairing results than to stopping the cause, 
When they’d much better aim at prevention. 

“Let us stop at its source all*this mischief,” cried he; 
“Come, neighbors and friends, let us rally; 

If the cliff we should fence we might almost dispense 
With the ambulance down in the valley.” 


“Oh, he’s a fanatic,” the others rejoined; 
“Dispense with the ambulance! Never! 

He'd dispense with all charities, too, if he could; 
But no! We'll support them forever! 

Aren't we picking folk up just as fast as they fall? 
And shall this man prescribe for us? Shall he? 

Why should people of sense stop to put up a fence 
While the ambulance works in the valley?” 


But a sensible few, who are practical too, 
Will not bear with such nonsense much longer, 
They believe that prevention is better than cure, 
And their party will soon be the stronger. 
Encourage them, then, with your purse, voice and pen, 
And while other philanthropists dally, 
They will scorn all pretense, and put up a fence 
On the cliff that hangs over the valley. 
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THE PLACE OF ATHLETICS IN EDUCATION 


BY LAURENCE DORMER JORDAN 
[A high school student, Morristown, N. J.] 


It is H. G. Wells who says that education is 
not a preparation for life, but part of it. He is 
right in his assertion but wrong in his denial. 
Education influences the whole state of mind 
and mental capacity of the man educated so that 
his life is necessarily revolutionized. This is 
nothing if not preparation. During the time in 
which a man is being educated, he is seldom a 
producer of anything except his own brain and 
brawn; but education’s whole purpose is to pre- 
pare him for efficient production. The unedu- 
cated man accepts the station and life into which 
he slips; the educated man forms himself for a 
certain station and automatically drops into it. 
These statements, indeed, are inadequate. It 
may be said that under these circumstances ed- 
ucation robs a man of adaptability. Undoubt- 
edly, sometimes, it does, for education encour- 
ages the very natural and human desire to spec- 
ialize; but this does not always damage the in- 
dividual as the latter day moralists would have 
us believe; for there are enough grooves on the 
face of the earth to guard most of us from any 
necessity for adaptability. 

If education is a part of life, body training, a 
very necessary portion of the life of an individ- 
ual, should receive the attention which it would 
receive in any other space of this life. To give 
body development any less attention in the 
earlier portion than in the latter portion would 
be out of place. If, on the other hand, educa- 
tion is also the habit forming, impressionable 
period of preparation for life, it is equally nec- 
essary that useful and necessary habits of physi- 
cal training be entered into and made part of 
this education. 

In the days before general education organ- 
ized athletics were unnecessary. The youth of 
the common people, who did not enter the 
cloister, which gave physical development 
enough, usually followed the trade of his father. 
These trades al! developed the body well, kept 
the worker at vigorous labor all day, and found 
him well tired at night. The minds of these 
men were kept untainted by any thought ex- 
cept for the simplest. It was too difficult a mat- 
ter to carry an unusual thought to any kind of 
conclusion for him to hold it. He lived his life, 
keeping his muscles hard, his belly full, and his 
mind soft. The gentleman of this day, on the 
other hand, had his riding, his hunting and his 
tennis. He hardened his body in a more pleas- 
ant and less thorough school. He took sport and 
moderate exercise from these pursuits which, 
a few centuries before, had been to his ances- 
tors dire necessities and difficult means of liveli- 
hood. Occasionally few of his number devel- 
oped their brains, and found it a comparatively 
fasy matter to govern the willing mind, Thus 


was the simplicity of their lives. Unfortunately 
the mind became less willing. 

“When Adam delved and Eve span 

Who was then the gentleman?” 
he chanted centuries ago. Today he is theo- 
retically equal to the gentleman. Occasionally, 
he actually is. 

Education has drawn him away from his 
iather’s comfortable trade to put ideas in his 
head. Education has made him, first by force, 
then by moral suasion, later without effort, for- 
get, possibly lose interest in, his body and phy- 
sical well-being, in its cultivation of his mind. 
Education has built factories, finally, and elim- 
inated his father’s healthy, comfortable, but 
hopeless trade entirely. It is with the common 
people that education has its score to settle. it 
has only begun to move the easy chair of the 
capitalist, but it has forced the cobbler into the 
shoe factory; it has taken from him the legended 
healthy, robust frame to return him the 
fearfully real, ill-formed, ill-developed body. 

The question before education is: To be the 
perfect institution which it proclaims and hopes 
to be, must it not give back what it has taken 
away? Must it not give proportional training 
to both mind and body? Must it not, above 
all, realize that there is no predominance of the 
spirit over the flesh or of the flesh over the 
spirit; that a man’s physical and mental lives 
are co-existent; that they are complementary, 
exist one upon the other, and one by reason of 
the other, and have no separate existence; that 
the man who develops one at the expense of 
the other, while developing his points of van- 
tage, weakens his salient points; that the mar 
who relies too much upon the one becomes a 
boor, the other a bore? 

Yet had education nothing to repay, nothing 
to realize, still, from its very nature should it 
give attention to athietics. A man to be fitted 
tor efficient production should be equipped fully 
and well, both mentally and physically. It would 
be foolish and untrue to say that men without 
healthy bodies have not clear, good, often ex- 
traordinary minds, because facts would belie 
such a statement ; but it is safe to say that a man 
with a well-developed body has a larger oppor- 
tunity of developing his natural faculties than a 
man without. 

The same effects and facts of which we have 
been speaking impress the minds of the edu- 
cated, just as they register as obligations to 
education. To those educated, mind develop- 
ment without body development, or vice versa, 
is utterly blighting. Indeed, there are those 
who would neglect the body, as there gre those 
who would neglect the mind, but these are de- 
cidedly in the minority, and the others who fee] 
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the need of broader expansion are in the ma- 
jority. 

Thus far only the physical training aspect of 
athletics has been treated. Here also, however, 
we have mental training. The best lessons in 
alertness known are found on the baseball, foot- 
ball, and basketball fields. While the football 


player is hardening his legs, he is also making 


elastic his mind. The baseball pitcher must see 
and register his whole court at a glance in 
order to be able to play an intelligent game. A 
cool head and a reasoning brain are the pre- 
requisites of good sport. 

It is indeed true that many sports are weak- 
ening, harmful, dangerous, fatal, if practiced 
without discretion. A sport which calls a man 
every day of his life to give all he is worth, and 
a little more, finally wears out his reserve 
strength until that reserve is completely lost. 
It may be a matter of ten years or more before 
this reserve is regained. These, indeed, are se- 
rious considerations, yet when a man is put on 
his nerve, he grits his teeth and goes to it. Con- 
stant practice and use of this faculty of sticking 
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develops strength of will, and almost infinite 
endurance. The former is generally conceded 
to be admirable, the latter is undoubtedly use- 
ful. If a man has developed his powers of ten- 
acity his productivity is greater and his pruduc- 
tion more thoroughly completed and laboriously 
finished. 

To recapitulate, the following suggestions 
concerning the place of athletics in education 
present themselves :— 

From the economic standpoint the increased 
productivity of the individual educated in body 
as well as mind is sufficient to warrant exten- 
sive physical education. 

From the standpoint of education its proper- 
ties are not fulfilled until it has given back those 
things which it has taken away, until it is the 
manhood developing function of the world. 

From the personal standpoint, the human ele- 
ment is not fulfilled until the double craving of 
the human animal is satisfied through physical 
and mental education. 

So is the definite place of athletics in educa- 
tion established. 


FILM RESEARCH AND FILM DANGERS 


BY MAXIMILIAN P, E, GROSZMANN, PD. D. 


“2976 West 94th Street, New York 


[It is an old experience that we talk most 
volubly about things of which we know the 
least. It seems to be a favorite pastime of the 
human race to revel in the use of words whose 
meaning is delightfully mysterious just because 
they sound so plausible. Slogans arise over 
night, and are widely employed; notions as- 
sume national character and attain country-wide 
distribution without anyone’s taking the trouble 
to find out whether there are actual facts to 
support them. 

This is exemplified in the general distrust of 
the effect of the movies upon untutored masses 
of peopTe, and upon untutored children in par- 
ticular. The critics, of course, are the tutored 
ones, thcse who are above temptation, but who 
are anxiously solicitous about the moral wel- 
fare of their countrymen. 

Even the films which are being used in 
schools as visual aids in educational method 
have not escaped criticism. A professor of edu- 
cation in a western university, otherwise a very 
progressive man, writes me: “I am exceedingly 
glad the motion picture has gone into educa- 
tional use. I only sincerely hope that it will not 
grow into gross abuse. Here there is a serious 
danger. It is an easy way of getting informa- 
tion and some of our young students are seek- 
ing the easy course. I cannot help but entertain 
another fear'that the motion picture will become 
so expert as a medium of instruction that even 
arithmetic, grammar and the like will be thrown 
upon the screen as is the animated cartoon.” 

The professor’s fear has been materialized. We 
have already films which are supposed to assist 


in teaching geometry. A teacher in Gertnany 
mentions a film which illustrates the famous 
Pythagorean Theorem. “It was droll to wit- 
ness the right-angled triangles and the squares 
begin to move about, marching along in a self- 
satisfied purposeful manner, until they arranged 
themselves into squares on the hypotenuse and 
the other two sides of the right-angled triangle. 
No word was spoken, but it became allofa_ sud- 
den as clear as the sun that a?+b?=c?.” 

The proper use of the motion picture in visual 
instruction is a problem in itself, and a number 
of experiments are now being conducted and in 
preparation io test the didactic value of the 
film, determining the best methods of use. 

But in speaking of the dangers which are al- 


_ leged to lurk in the motion pictures the critics 


have those theatrical films in mind which are 
offered in increasing numbers on every cornet, 
in the highways no less than in the by-ways of 
every large city, of every village and of every 
hamiet in our great land. There are even 
traveling and open-air shows. The chief official 
of one of our most prominent child welfare or- 
ganizations expressed only a universal idea 
when he wrote me: “We cannot minimize the 
deleterious effect upon the formative intellect of 
a growing child, of the modern and all too popu- 
lar salacious screen picture.” 

It requires no argument that “salacious screen 
pictures” must be condemned, on general 
grounds; but that they have the deleteriots 
effect upon the young mind which some of us 
seem to believe they have, has not been proven. 
We know toc little of the workings of the child 
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mind when exposed to teiiptations which are 
dangerous to the weak adult, to be able to judge. 
We have no data. 

The same is true of the much condemned 
“crime” pictures which have been accused as 
leading directly to delinquency. I do not wish 
to discuss here the effect of the sensational pic- 
ture upon the adult of the easily influenced type. 
Even in this field we are not very well informed. 
But I will restrict myself to the discussion of 
some facts in regard to the effect of motion pic- 
tures upon children. 

It has been my privilege to organize recently 
some preliminary work in pedagogical research 
in visual education. A number of earnest men 
and women, those who stand high in their pro- 
fession, are forming a research committee. 
There are physicians, psychiatrists, educators, 
judges, probation officers and research workers 
of different kinds among its membership. The 
purpose is to obtain information regarding the 
actual effect of moving pictures upon the child, 
their instructional and educational value; what 
they can do, in a positive and constructive way, 
to educate the emotions and give ethical inspir- 
ation; how they may, and how they should not, 
be used in educational procedure. 

This committee is drafting questionnaires, to 
be distributed among teachers, parents, and so- 
cial workers; it encourages psychological re- 
search and experiment in schools, etc., works 
with welfare associations, children’s courts, and 
probation departments. The work is exceed- 
ingly slow and difficult; children’s minds and 
motives are not easily sounded; and well-or- 
ganized co-operation is but gradually estab- 
lished. 

But a few facts have already come to light. 

One is that we know nothing at the present 
time. 

Former United States Commissioner of Edu- 
ation, Dr. P. P. Claxton, wrote me :— 

“1 am delighted to know that you are under- 
taking this new research as to the value of the 
motion pictures in the education and instruction 
of the child. So far as I can find none of us 
know much about it. I would hesitate to ven- 
ture any definite assertion.” + 

Professor F. M. McMurray, 
versity, writes: “I agree with you that our 
knowledge of this field is little developed, and 
also that there is high need that it be better de- 
veloped.” 

Hon. Charles W. Brown, president judge of 
the Municipal Court of Philadelphia, well-known 
as a student of. juvenile delinquency, writes :— 

“The psychological reaction of the child to the 
Motion pictures strikes me as a most important 
matter and well worthy of scientific study. 
There is nothing more important than a collec- 
tion of data by research in order to get a basis 
for opinion and judgment.” 

Judge Brown’s sentiment is re-emphasized by 
Hon. Franklin Chase Hoyt, presiding judge of 
the Children’s Court of New York, and author 


‘many, where attempts are now undertaken to 
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of “Quicksands of Youth,” who writes :-— 

“I appreciate that we know very little at this 
time concerning the effect of the motion pic- 
tures upon the youth of the community, and 
that most of the comments which are being 
made in this regard are absurdly superficial.” 

In order to assist in the contribution of some 
“real facts as to the psychological reaction of 
motion pictures upon the child” Judge Hoyt has 
secured the co-operation of the probation of- 
ficers of the city of New York. Chief Probation 
Officer Bernard J. Fagan has appointed a com- 
mittee to work systematically with the author 
to trace any possible connection of juvenile de- 
linquency with motion picture influences. 

This work will in time yield valuable infor- 
mation, no doubt; but even now it may be as- 
serted that the ordinary routine of the probation 
court has been very little impressed with the 
alleged deleterious effect of questionable mo- 
tion pictures. What has been dug up among 
previous records so far does not show any very 
obvious connection. Of course, now, since the 
attention of the officers has been called to the 
possibility of such connection, more facts may 
be unearthed, but if there had been pro- 
nounced influences in the past, they would 
hardly have escaped the notice of the officers. 

Similar observations have been made in Ger- 


study the situation scientifically. Dr. A. HA. 
Kober, a well-known author, is reporting on his 
investigations which so far have not proven 
that there is a causal connection between the 
attendance at “kino” theatres and criminality. 
Juvenile courts have been unable to trace such 
connection. To be sure, it was stated that there 
have been young people brought into the courts 
in whom a criminal tendency was released by 
some film they had seen; but only released, not 
caused. They were individuals of inferior men- 
tality or morality in whom herditary and en- 
vironmental elements produced a delinquent per- 


sonality. They would have been induced to 
commit some _ delinquent act upon any 
convenient provocation. Nobody dared to 


assert that “kino” attendance had produced 
a general increase of criminal sensibility 
among the young. “Of course,” said an 
old judge, “it cannot be controverted that our 
youth are endowed with a more intense imagi- 
nation than children had when we were young, 
but that is due to all the elements of modern 
civilization, of which theatre and kino are but 
parts.” The cases in which a positive proof was 
possible that “kino” attendance had led to crim- 
inal acts of juveniles are infinitesimal in num- 
ber—a statement which tallies with what Chief 
Probation Officer Fagan told me at the New 
York Children’s Court. 

But there is another element in the presenta- 
tion of moving pictures of which we know 
enough to hold it up to the public as most dis- 
tinctly dangerous and demoralizing. That is 
the moving picture house. I have reference to 
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a large number of cheap show houses which are 
the lure of so many children, especially in the 
poorer and crowded districts. They deserve 
the condemnation of all those who are interested 
in child welfare. In other words the environ- 
ment in which the pictures are exhibited is at 
fauit ! 

In the city of New York there is a law—and 
there is no doubt that similar laws exist in other 
places—that no child under sixteen shall attend 
a theatre without being accompanied by an 
adult. This law is violated at wholesale. It is 
violated by parents as well as by the exhibitors. 
Judging of the great numbers of children under 
sixteen who attend the movies unaccompanied 
by their parents or by adults commissioned by 
them to take the children, there is a serious lack 
of comprehension and an equally great lack of 
the sense of responsibility on the part of too 
many parents. They do not seem to care where 
their children are as long as they keep away 
from the home and its inconveniences. 

The exhibitors, on the other hand, employ 
various means to evade the law. In some 
places, it is said, there are professional “pullers- 
in” who will take one bunch of children after the 
other into the shows. 

But even when parents in these districts 
should accompany their children, little is 
gained. They may send their children to the 
galleries when there are any, or they will let 
them sit anywhere they please, they themselves 
seeking the company of their cronies and gos- 
sips, little caring what the children are doing. 

Naturally, under such circumstances, there is 
neither a proper selection of pictures that might 
be suitable or desirable for the child to see, nor 
any attempt at explanation and wholesome 
comment, such as could turn even doubtful 
material into educational helps. 

The moving picture habit, thus formed, has 
many undesirable consequences. Even if the 
pictures shown were above reproach, even if 
the environment were faultless, this habit mili- 
tates against opportunities for wholesome play, 
outdoors or at home. Often the street is a 
better place for the child than a stuffy movie 
theatre. 

Looking continually at pictures, merely wit- 
nessing the exploits of others and enjoying the 
thrills in other people’s lives, develops the 


_ “spectator” attitude. But the child should not 


be a spectator, should not be passive. He should 
be a doer. He should have active experiences. 
It is the active, imaginative, constructive play 
which is most needed in these years when he 
is to gather his basic experience and to lay the 
foundations of character building. ~ The mov- 
ing picture habit destroys his natural longing 
for self-activity and self-expression. 

Again, the very fact that the child knows— 
and he does know—that he attends these shows, 
unattended, in violation of the law, tends to 
make him lawless. He develops a tendency to 
disregard the law, to treat it with contempt, to 
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consider it his enemy. He does not realize that 
the law is for his own protection. 

Once so tempted, he may be tempted further. 
His movie habit may degenerate into what may 
be called almost a mania. He becomes morbid 
about the matter. He has only one wish, to go 
to the movies, by hook or by crook. And he 
may do it “by crook” before he is fully aware 
of what he is doing. He may go against the ex- 
press will of his parents. He may even pilfer 
the money needed to gratify his craving, or ob- 
tain it in other more or less deplorable ways. 

The temptation is the greatest when he is of- 
fered serial pictures with weekly installments, 
These are mostly of the most sensational char- 
acter, with all sorts of exciting’ scenes which ap- 
peal to his imagination, and lurid possibilities are 
looming up at the close of each installment so 
that he is anxious to see the solution in the 
next installment. Here is a great field for 
psychological research; the effect of these 
emotional tensions upon the juvenile mind can- 
not fail to be disturbing and confusing. 

I will not dwell upon the unsafe and unsanitary 
construction of the cheap movie houses. They 
are very bad in this respect ; indeed, in some, the 
front door aftords the only opportunity for 
fresh air to enter. But the stuffiness of the in- 
terior, the narrow and crowded seats, and the 
prevailing darkness represent the most dis- 
quieting elements of danger. 

These houses are moral pitfails for the chil- 
dren, especially the girls. In some cases they 
are places of assignation where degenerate men 
and women ply their depraved arts. Boys and 
girls are victims of immoral practices and even 
of seduction. In this respect the _ records of 
Children’s Societies and Children’s Courts offer 
unmistakable evidence. In fact, the evidence is 
so overwhelming that immediate steps should 
be considered to remedy the evil. In looking 
over these records 1 had some of the most dis- 
heartening surprises of my life. One was that 
of a girl of the tender age of ten who had be- 
cume the victim of a male tiead, without at ail 
realizing what she was doing, even using the 
money she received from him to attend the 
movies again and to make further appointments. 
A study of these records reveals a stagnant pool 
of incredible depravity. 

Oniy a close co-operation of all municipal 
agencies with child welfare organizations can 
bring relief, it would seem. 

The producers themselves must do their share. 
Fortunately they seem to realize the gravity of 
the situation. It is not a matter of censorship, 
but perhaps the clamor for censorship has con- 
vinced them that they must co-operate in the 
house-cleanirg process. 

In a communication I sent William A. Brady, 
president of the National Association of the 
Motion Picture Industry, I referred to this mat- 
ter in these words :— 

- “(All investigators) make a distinction be- 
tween the motion pictures themselves and the 
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environment under which they are presented. 
The physical and moral conditions of many of 
the cheap shows are unanimously condemned 
and in unqualified terms. The findings are 
most distressing. Of course, you will say that 
you and your associates are not responsible for 
these conditions. Yet you will remember that 
in the fight for prohibition the small, reeking 
saloon played an important part. The brewers 
and distillers may not have been directly re- 
sponsible for many of these wretched condi- 
tions, but we are now convinced that if all re- 
spectable producers had combined with the 
forces of reform to clean up, prohibition would 
not have succeeded. So I think that if the 
respectable producers as represented in your 
Association would make an open fight against 
recognized evils in distribution and exhibition, 


you would disarm a great deal of opposition.” 

Mr. Brady’s answer was most cordial and 
helpful. He agreed fully with the sentiment 
quoted. “The physical and moral conditions in 
the theatres themselves,” he wrote, “are just as 
important as that which is shown upon the 
screen. Fortunately, the development of motion 
picture exhibition is rapidly leading to the aboli- 
tion of the type of cheap shows described in 
your letter.” He promised ready co-opefa- 
tion. 

So we may look forward to better things. To 
be sure, the ptoblem of the child requires study 
even where pictures are shown under ideal con- 
ditions. This is a very difficult and deep study, 
delicate in many ways. We need the intelligent 
co-operation of all who have the welfare of the 
child at heart. 
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MEN IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


BY BELLE M, RYAN 


Assistant Superintendent, Omaha 


More men should be drawn into the teaching 
profession. We want them. We want to match 
our wits, physical endurance and ability with 
theirs. How do we compare with the male of 
the species in handling the same job? 

Of course “equal pay for equal work.” More 
men in teaching» will make the citizens realize 
that a home, dependent relatives and civic re- 
sponsibilities cost a teacher the same amount 
of money whether it be a man or woman. 

The business ability of all teachers will com- 
mand more respect from business men when 
more men are in the work. Teaching has not 
yet been given its place as a business needing 
as good ability as any other business of the com- 
munity. Leaders in the teaching profession are 
worth as much to the community as leaders in 
any other profession and should be compensated 
accordingly. 


More young and attractive women, and the 
children should have the best in the land, would 
come into the profession if they felt that -they 
would not have to work always with women, 
would have some association along the way with 
men. This is a natural instinct and while women 
teachers will not face it, it is the truth. We 
must admit it. 

More men in a group of teachers would make 
us all more balanced in our work and play. Fine 
women teachers too often become slaves to their 
jobs and most undesirable social beings because 
they permit their work to crowd out their neces- 
sary recreation. 

Adolescent boys love to associate with real 
men. They are entitled to a “balanced influence.” 
Give us more men like the few we now have to 
help in the great work of making the America 
of tomorrow.—Nebraska Educational Journal. 
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UNBELIEF 


There is no unbelief: 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 


He trusts in God. 


Whoever says when clouds are in the sky, 
“Be patient, heart; light breaketh by and by,” 
Trusts the Most High. 

Whoever sees ‘neath Winter’s field of snow, 
The silent harvest of the future grow, 
God’s power must know. 

Whoever lies down on his couch to sleep 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 
Knows God will keep. 


There is no unbelief: 
And day by day, unconsciously, 
The heart lives by that faith the lips deny— 


God knoweth why! 


—Bulwer Lytton. 
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LATEST BESTS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


[Edited by William H. Allen, Who’s Who and Why in Education, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


56. Community day in every rural school is 
reported for Potter County, Pa., A. P. Akley, 
superintendent, Coudersport, Pa. Each school 
reports what happened. Several went right along 
with their regular school program. The annual 
report has many illustrations, a composite of 
steps taken to improve school environment, evi- 
dences of successful project work. Every school 
has at least two good copies of masterpieces of 
art and one piece of statuary. Most of them have 
talking machines. 

57. Trains via Inquiry Express conducted by 
the Parent-Teachers Association, fare, your pres» 
ence; place, Normal, Ill., Public School. So be- 
gins the School Visiting Night Program dis- 
tributed to parents in Normal, Ill, by Superin- 
tendent C. F. Miller. Regular classroom was 
conducted at night, no special lessons arranged, 
no special preparations made. Among the seven 
questions asked parents on the outside of the 
tolder are these: “Could you tell a stranger what 
your schools are doing? Could you mention the 
studies your child is pursuing? Do you know the 
teachers of your children or must someone point 
them out to you? Do you know how your child 
acts when away from home and with the bunch?” 
Two pages are given to 21 “high lights,” begin- 
ning with this: “Red Tape—See if you can find 
it. Pupils placed on their honor. Teachers on 
their initiative.” 

58. Departmental supervising in rural schools 
is reported by H. E. Hall, superintendent, Wood 
County, Ohio. He believes that having one su- 
pervisor for the first four grades, one for the 
higher four grades and another for rural high 
school grades is from twenty per cent. to thirty 
per cent. more efficient than the old district plan. 
The different supervisors start at definite points 
in the county so that each school is reached at 
almost equal intervals. The first visit of the su- 
pervisor is just long enough to start the teachers 
oft well. Later visits are longer and are planned 
for a new subject each visit. 

59. Teaching art by decorating schoolrooms 
is part of a new plan which will make for an 
elementary course of study in Los Angeles. It 
is the result of study by committees numbering 
over 1,800 teachers. Civics is to be taught every 
day by practical demonstration. Training for 
moral efficiency will permeate all other training. 
The Los Angeles teachers claim that they have 
reorganized their course of study “to fit and 
relate the child to his individual environment.” 
They believe their plan “really lightens the heavy 
burden of the teacher.” Under the new plan 
“every possible allurement that will superinduce 
the thirst for knowledge will be employed.” In 
studying art, history, geography, etc., construc- 
tive activities will be used to incite interest. For 


_ information address Miss Ethel I. Salisbury. 


who will direct the new plan. 


60. Grade school journalism with stories, 
cuts, lots of advertising, nuggets of useful in. 
formation and even a joke about seasicknegs 
is found in Winsted, Conn. Ask Superintendent 
John Lunn to send you one of these monthly 
issues. If it can be done by elementary children 
in Winstead, Conn., it can be done elsewhere, 
even in college and high school. 

61. Complaints against home work are being 
briefly answered in a little four-page pocket- 
sized bulletin issued by P. S. 33, the Bronx, 
New York City, Fred J. Reilly, principal. It re- 
calls first ten reasons given by Dr. E. W. Stitt 
why a reasonable amount of home work is good. 
It concludes that “if parents will take the 
trouble to find out what is really necessary for 
children to carry they will find that in most 
cases the children have been carrying back and 
forth a lot of junk that is not required at all.” 
This bulletin is for home consumption. Mr. 
Reilly would probably send you a sample. 

62. Physical examination of teachers is re- 
ported for all the teachers in Bradford County, 
Ind., by County Superintendent W. E. Pursely, 
Hartford, Ind. 

63. When penurious board member or 
grumbling taxpayer says teachers’ salaries must 
be reduced because other things are coming 
down, the Illinois Teacher says: “Hit him with 
these facts and many others: Teacher salaries 
were always too low, and practically everybody 
admits it. During the war the cost of living ad- 
vanced much more rapidly than teachers’ sala- 
ries. Increases in salaries followed slowly, and 
have now only met the slowly decreasing cost 
of living. If some teachers are inefficient and 
earn less than they get, boards of education 
should bid up for the trained, experienced and 
efficient teachers and thus build up the teaching 
profession; it will not help the schools or the 
pupils to reduce wages because some teachers 
are inefficient or failures.” 

64. Salary increase for superintendent refused 
because board failed to increase teachers’ salar- 
ies. Where? Lebanon, Pa. What superintend- 
ent? E. M. Balsbaugh? 

65. “Dramatic enough to excite craving for 
more.” So the Harrisburg, Pa., course of study 
characterizes history for primary grades, F. E. 
Downes, superintendent. It goes on to say that 
it “should create an irrepressible desire to tell 
it... . should appeal to the imagination and 
readily impress itself upon the memory.” Do 
you teach history that way? 

66. Personal teacher-recruiting by the county 
superintendent himself among rural school dis- 
tricts is reported by Superintendent Homer W. 
Nichols, Princeton, Ky. : 

67. Teachers are urged to high spot their 
work for the benefit of other teachers in Ham- 
mond, Ind., Edwin S. Monroe, superintendent. 
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68. Maximum salary the first year may be 


attained by teachers of unusual ability in Trini- 
dad, Col., H. M. Corning, superintendent. They 
start at the minimum and must prove their way. 
Although this is a small system, one teacher de- 
yotes all of her time to test work. 

69. Follow-up test of mental tests for bril- 
liant children is under way in California. Pro- 
fessor L. M. Terman of Leland Stanford Uni- 
yersity is directing it. The plan is to follow these 
brighter children through a series of years. 

70. Incidents in the career of each pupil may 
be quickly recalled by Edward J. McNally, prin- 
cipal of P. S. 109, Manhattan, New York City, 


who files the facts about each pupil in a special 
envelope. 

71. Time for writing state history for schools 
is taken by Charles Carroll secretary to the Com- 
missioner of Education in Rhode Island. The 
state history calendar is among his writings. 
Have you a historical calendar for your State? 

72. Weekly page of school news in local 
newspapers is reported from Palestine, Texas, 
Bonner Frizzell, superintendent. A whole 
“spread” was given the “Know and Help Your 
Schools Campaign,” where the patrons were 
frankly told that their town was last in school 
and total taxes of ten Texas cities its size. 
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EDUCATION A MEANS OF REDUCING CRIME 


BY BESSIE LOCKE 


It has been demonstrated beyond peradven- 
ture that additional years in school increase 
one’s material prosperity, and no one will deny 
that one’s happiness is enhanced by a greater 
amount of knowledge, but how little do we con- 
sider the saving in crime and misery which 
might be effected by providing all of our chil- 
dren with the ethical and social training which 
the kindergarten gives at the most impression- 
able habit-forming time of life. How short- 
sighted is the policy which practices economy 
by depriving little children of these early edu- 
cational advantages. We are paying dearly for 
our neglect. 

Between January 1, and April 4 there 
were 91 homicides and 103 hold-ups in New 
York City. No one knows when his turn may 
come, since practically every paper records 
deeds of violence in all walks of life—by young 
as well as old, in every section of the country. 
It is imperative that intelligent means be em- 
ployed promptly to bring about a radical change 
in existing conditions. 

Of course one impelling cause of crime is the 
difficulty encountered in making an honest liv- 
ing. The reason for this should be found and 
remedied—but in the meantime we must deal 
more rationally with our delinquent classes if 
we would at once safeguard the nation’s future 
and reduce the enormous sum of $3,500,000 a day 
which criminologists say we are now spending 
upon our criminals. 

Thomas Mott Osborne has made the state- 
ment that two-thirds of the inmates of our 
prisons were formerly in reformatories. These 
institutions, if wisely conducted, might have di- 
tected the footsteps of our juvenile delinquents 
toward lives ot integrity and good citizenship, 
Saving them from the scrap heap, and restoring 
them to society, thus reducing at once the sum 
of human misery and the expenditure of vast 
amounts of money. 

Unfortunately, most of our penal institutions 
are conducted as though their end and aim were 
to punish instead of to reform, with the result, 
according to Mr. Osborne, that a very large per- 


centage of our criminals return to their evil 
ways and again become national liabilities in- 
stead ot useful and industrious members of so- 
ciety. 

The fact that our reformatories are feeding 
our prisons points to the wisdom of immediately 
taking steps to bring about a radical change in 
their management so that they may give their 
immates such physical, moral and mental train- 
ing as will result in reformation. When they 
leave the reformatories they should be assisted 
to secure positions and take their places among 
their fellows to prevent discouragement and de- 
feat. Having reformed our reformatories, the 
population of our prisons would be reduced and 
the problem of reorganizing them would be 
made easier by the saving effected in space and 
expense. 

Those desiring to have a part in this impor- 
tant work should write to the National Com- 
mittee on Prisons and Prison Labor, 2 Rector 
Strect, New York City. 

Since 500,000 persons are annually consigned 
to our penal institutions, is it not evident that 
hundreds of thousands of the children of today 
are headed toward lives of misery and 
shame? 

Our streets in certain sections are swarming 
with little children at the most impressionable 
age. They are all entitled to receive kinder- 
garten training, but in an ill-conceived spirit of 
economy we are depriving them of an educa- 
tional advantage which is their right, and per- 
mitting them to start out on the path which 
leads to the reformatory and prison where some 
of them will spend many wretched years because 
of our neglect. 

The kindergarten “Begins at the Beginning” 
and trains the child physically, morally, and so- 
cially. Regarding its importance, Dr. Claxton, 
former United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, once said: “The question is not can we af- 
ford them, but can we afford not to have them?” 
Dr. Tigert, our present United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, recently remarked: “If 
crime ccntinues to increase in this country dur- 
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ing the next generation proportionately as 
much as it has during the present generation, I 
tremble for the future of the Republic.” 

If there are no kindergartens in the public 
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schools of your community, write for informa- 
tion and advice as to how they may be secured 
to the National Kindergarten Association, 
West 40th Street, New York. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


ELLA S. JONES, principal of the Eleventh 
Street School, New Albany, Indiana, retires this 
year. She has taught in the city fifty-one years, 
and the school of which she has been principal 
for thirty-four years will be named for her. 
Miss Jones graduated from the New Albany 
high school in 1871 and began teaching in the 
autumn of that year. She has earned all the 
honors that the city can bestow. 


CHARLES A. PROSSER, director, Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, is second to no other edu- 
cator in notable service rendered youth and the 
nation along wholly new lines of activity. 
When we recall the strides Dr. Prosser has made 
since we first knew him as a city superintendent 
at New Albany, Indiana, we rejoice with such 
a demonstration of opportunity in American 
education. The joy,of it all is that he has always 
functioned in a great way. In New York City 
while studying for his doctor’s degree he devel- 
oped the first famous community welfare work 
in the country. In Massachusetts, as Deputy 
State Superintendent, his achievements have 
been enduring. It was Dr. Prosser’s master 
mind that developed the high efficiency of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, and all 
that Dunwoody Institute has done and is doing 
is due to the wisdom and devotion of Dr. Pros- 
ser. 

MRS. DOROTHY T. COGSWELL succeeds 
her husband, Dr. Hamlin E. Cogswell, as super- 
visor of music in the District of Columbia. Dr. 
Cogswell was one of the highly popular leaders 
of music in educational conventions and was 
eminently efficient as a city or institutional su- 
pervisor. He had been ill for some time and 
died in the Johns Hopkins hospital of Baltimore 
April 7. Mrs. Cogswell has the ability, musically 
and educationally, to carry forward her hus- 
hand’s work and it was both gracious and 
good professional service to the city to elect 
her promptly to take his work. Personally we 
highly appreciated Dr. Cogswell, first while he 
was in Boston and later at Chautauqua, and in 
Pennsylvania and Washington. 

FRANCIS B. LIVESEY, West Friendship, 
Maryland, has written more than 15,000 letters 


to the newspapers, large and small, far and near, 
usually as a critic of the public schools. He be- 
lieves that the public schools are responsible for 
many of America’s ills by teaching children and 
their parents to expect to get something for 
nothing. There is slight cause for fear that the 
public schools will suffer, but Mr. Livesey often 
says something that makes one think carefully 
of the need of making the public schools pay the 
public as well as the child. 

W. W. TRENT, Elkins, West Virginia, secre- 
tary of the State Education Association, is dem- 
onstrating high efficiency by the issuance of bul- 
letins that are 100 per cent. serviceable to 
education as well as to the teachers. On May 
9 he issued a bulletin which was sent to all mem- 
bers of Boards of Education in the state. We 
shall use this soon in the Journal of Education. 
As the girls say, “It’s a peach.” 

MRS. GRACE STANLEY, Redlands, Califor- 
nia, who has been county superintendent for 
eight years, has declined to be a candidate for 
re-election, and will teach in the Chaffey, Cali- 
fornia, Junior College. Mrs. Stanley has been 
universally regarded as one of the ablest lead- 
ers i rural school work in the state. 

JOSEPH SAUNDERS, superintendent, New- 
port News, Virginia, looms large among the en- 
terprising young school men of the country. No 
man is making a more heroic and brilliant cam- 
paign for the best in education than is he. Such 
inen are putting Virginia forward by leaps and 
bounds. 

BURR F. JONES, Boston, state  super- 
visor of elementary education, has made a great 
demonstration of efficiency and of devotion to 
the cause of elementary education. He has issued 
a statement that is quite new in its suggestive- 
ness. From 1861 to 1875 the increase in men’s 
salaries in cities was from $18.07 to $36.63; of 
women teachers in cities was from $6.91 to 
$12.78 , of women teachers in rural schools from 
$4.05 to $8.00. Salaries from 1915 to 1921 in- 
creased from $760 to $1,390 for elementary 
schools, from $1,165 to $1,890 for high schools. 
These are a few of the many facts that Mr, 
Jones is giving the public, 
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We shall be so kind in the after while, ‘ 
But what have we been to-day? 

We shall bring to each lonely life a smile, 
But what have we brought to-day? 

We shall give to truth a grander birth 

And to steadfast faith a deeper worth, 

We shall feed the hungering souls of earth, 
Rut whom have we fed to-day? 


Nixon Waterman, 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


THE SCHOOLS OF NORWICH, CONN. 


The need of more playground space is stressed 
by Superintendent E. J. Graham in his annual 
report. This is one of the best possible invest- 
ments a city can make, for, in its essence, the 
work of a recreatioral centre is primarily an 
educational undertaking. The school building 
should be at a safe distance from noisy factories 
and off the main thoroughfare. Better a good 
walk to school than that the building should be 
on a carline or main automobile street. The 
building, too, should be oriented, so that as 
many of the classrooms as possible shall com- 
mand the east and west light. Northern light 
often results in eye strain. 

The report has an especially good section on 
“Silent Reading,” which seems to be superseding 
the “Project” in the attention of school people. 

It is suggested that the director of Americani- 
zation look up the candidates for naturalization 
and assist them in making out their papers. 

THE INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION (Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 

Each succeeding year brings with it new 
problems in Indian management requiring high- 
grade equipment in office and field. Fortu- 
nately Hon. Charles H. Burke, the newly ap- 
pointed Indian Commissioner, has long been a 
member of the Indian Committee of the House 
of Representatives, so that he is not only well 
informed upon many of the complex questions to 
be considered but has a wide knowledge of 
Congressional! procedure. 

The report gives an intensive study of the 
present condition of the Pueblo, Blackfeet, 
Navajo and Apache Indians which is valuable 
material for history work. The section. on 
“Trading With Indians, Flagrant Violations of 
Law” has a sadly familiar sound. The slogan 
of “Citizenship” has been abused in many in- 
stances, 

But the Indians have made steady progress, in 
spite of many obstacles. The total Indian popula- 
tion of the United States is 340,838. Of these 
184,968 are citizens of the United States and the 


tribal property is valued at $190,600,152. There . 


are 90,448 children of school age, about three- 
fourths of whom are in school. Farming and 
stock raising are their principal industries, al- 
though some are engaged in basket making, 
weaving, etc. 
THE FIRST PAN-PACIFIC EDUCATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE (Hawaii) 

An American flag, presented by President 
Harding, was carried by the Boy Scouts at the 
opening of the conference. Dr. David Starr 
Jordan gave the opening address on “The Ob- 
jéctives of the Conference.” Hatred must be 


abandoned. Children are taught that the great- 
est deeds of the countries are written in blood. 
The truth is that both Germany and Napoleon 
lost everything they gained by the sword. 

Dr. Arthur L. Dean told his audience that we 
should have, running through the education of 
all our countries, the common aim which may 
perhaps best be stated in the words of the 
Leader of our Christian civilization; that men 
may have life and that they may have it more 
abundantly. 

In his address, “The Meeting of East and 
West,” Dr. M. Anasaki proposed a co-operative 
investigation as to the psychological natures of 
the different races or nations; an attempt at a 
far-reaching co-ordination of the humanities 
and of natural science in education. 

At the close of the sessions an experience 
meeting was held on “What This Conference 
Has Meant to Me.” Delegates from the United 
States, Japan, India, Korea, and New Zealand 
and other world-wide nations responded with 
enthusiasm and the conference closed with the 
Hawaiian greeting, “Aloha.” 

THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN (Chicago, Ill.) 

With the increasing use of motion pictures in 
the schcols has come a number of helpful bul- 
letins and magazines. The newest of these is 
the “Educational Screen,” edited by Nelson L. 
Greene. 

“The Educational Screen,” says its introduc- 
tory editoriai in the January number, “is not the 
official organ of anything or anybody. It is 
published to give American educators, and every 
American who believes education to be im- 
portant, a magazine devoted to the educational 
cause and to no other. It aims to be at once im- 
partial and authoritative, scholarly and tolerant, 
critical and optimistic.” 

If its editors continue to carry out the policies 
started in the first three numbers, this little 
magazine will fill a place all its own and will 
be of great value to those of us who believe that 
the screen is destined to become an indispensa- 
ble adjunct of education. 

The March number contains articles by Pro- 
fessor Matilde Castro, director of the model 
school of Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Professor Marion 
Lanphier of the University of Chicago; and 
“Marionettes,” a project in visualization, by 
Agnes Campbell, supervisor of art in Cleveland. 

A monthly list of current releases is given, 
together with descriptive notes of some of the 

best theatrical pictures. The editor rightly in- 
sists, however, that whenever possible all pic- 
tures should be inspected by the teacher before 
being shown to the children. 

A questionnaire on the subject of visual edu- 
cation has been started out through the country. 
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’ Partial returns from this will be given in every 


‘issue. 

‘THE TEACHERS COLLEGE—ITS PLACE IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM (State Normal School, 
Mayville, N. D.) 

This little bulletin by President J. O. Evjen is 
a bricf but comprehensive survey of normal 


schools and colleges both in Europe and Amer- - 


ica. He takes up the status of the normal 
school in Germany and other countries, and 
then tells what has been accomplished in this 
country. 

A teachers college is a normal school that has 
attained its majority, receiving high school 
graduates, training them for four years in cul- 
tural ana professional subjects, qualifying them 
to teach in the public schools, kindergartens, 
grades or high schools, and granting them in 
evidence of scholarship and didactic proficiency 
2 coilege degree. Dr. Evjen finds a strong 
movement in this direction all over the country 
and soon the term “normal school?” will become 
practically obsolete. 

AMERICANIZATION NEWS (Wilmington, Del.) 

This bright little paper is the latest addition 
to the literature of the new Pilgrims. It fills 
a place all its own, for it consists largely, not of 
learned articles about new Americans, but of 
letters and articles by the new comers them- 
selves. We are giad to learn that “Antonio 
Alvarez has taken out first papers. He wants 
to be an American citizen as soon as he can.” 
But we sympathize with Mrs. Destahos, who is 
-sick and “will not be able to come back to school 
‘for many night.” 

The American House is the social and educa- 
tional centre of this department. Steamer 
‘Classes, All-day Classes, Home Classes and 
Petitioners’ Classes are conducted here, besides 
the other thirty-five classes running full time ia 
-other parts of the city. 

“My Old Country Christmas” in the Decem- 
‘ber number is a delightful symposium of old 
‘world customs, written in the quaint phraseology 
of the pupils themselves, unmutilated by the 
sacrilegious blue pencil of any editor. 


THE HIGHLAND PARK PLAN (Michigan) 


The Highland Park Plan as worked out in the 
Frances E. Willard School in Highland Park, 
Michigan, is an attempt to correlate the work 
done in the kindergarten and primary grades. 
The space usually occupied by two regular 
«lassrooms is divided into three units with doors 
between. Three teachers are required. In the 
two small rooms all the academic work is car- 
ried on. In the large room all the “busy work” 
is worked out. Constantly some project is be- 
ing worked out. Sand tables, work benches, 
hand looms, tools, erector sets, etc., are used as 
means of expression. In this way every group 
of children is getting the benefit of some 
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teacher’s instruction all the time. The plan 
seems sc simple and sensible that one wonders 
why it was never thought of before. We are 
glad to pass it along for consideration. For 
details write to H. C. Daley, director Survey De- 
partment. 

GIVE YOURSELF A FAIR START (Cleveland High 

Schools) 

How can any boy or girl resist going on to 
high school after reading this fascinating pamph- 
let issued for the eighth and ninth grades of the 
Cleveland schools? The illustrations alone 
would make any boy’s fingers itch to try the 
wireiess experiments or to be in a “Touchdown” 
on the athletic field, while no normal girl could 
resist the appeal to her love of “pretties” in the 
pictures of the stylish dresses and hats shown by 
the art classes or of the jellies and jams made in 
the cooking classes. 

Even the girls may learn all about autos, or 
surveying, or radio, while dramatics holds a 
large place in school activities. 

Students’ Councils help the boys and girls to 
acquire a school citizenship, and military drill 
assures physical fitness. 

The appeals to the parents are especially con- 
vincing, and the last call reads: “If you must 
quit school and go to work, go to a Night High 
School. It will be far better than none at all.” 

BUTTERWORTH SCHOOL-BUILDING SCORE 
CARDS (World Book Company) 

This concise and comprehensive score card is 
intended for use in scoring one-room school 
buildings. It may be used in surveys, as a 
means of showing general conditions and the 
need of consolidation; as a basis for providing 
facts showing the necessity for improvements; 
and for self-education of a community. The 
card includes 156 items, all of practical value. It 
was used in the New York Rural School Survey 
and has been revised in terms of that experience. 
It was devised by Professor Julian E. Butter- 
worth of Cornell University, from whom a bul- 
letin of instructions for scoring may be ob- 
tained. 

AIMS IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC (Kent, 0, 
Normal College) 

In his introduction to a course of study in 
arithmetic Professor R. E. Manchester has ex- 
pressed unusualiy well the aims that should be 
kept in mind by teachers of arithmetic. 

The sensible point of view to take in teaching 
arithmetic is that education in arithmetic has 
for its aims development of language, presenta- 
tion of facts, training that leads to performing 
the operations with speed and accuracy, an un- 
derstanding of the basic number laws involved in 
the operations, and training that leads to 
thoughtful application of facts and operations in 
problem solution. No instruction cdn be said to 
be excellent that does not follow all these aims. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE SCHOOL TEACHER'S CREED. 
B EDWIN OSGOOD GROVER 


I believe in boys and girls, the men and women of the 
great tomorrow; that whatsoever the boy soweth the 
man shall reap. I believe in the curse of ignorance, in 
the efficacy of schools, in the dignity of teaching, and in 
the joy of serving others. I believe in wisdom as revealed 
in human lives as well as in the pages of a printed book; 
in lessons taught, not so much by precept as by example; 
in ability to work with the hands as well as to think 
with the head; in everything that makes life large and 
lovely. I believe in beauty in the schoolroom, in daily 
life and in out-of-doors. I believe in laughter, in love, 
in faith, in all ideals and distant hopes that lure us on. 
I believe that every hour of every day we receive a just 
reward for all we are and all we do. I believe in the 
present and its opportunities, in the future and its 
promises and in the divine joy of living. Amen. 

The University of Nebraska has among its regularly 
enrolled students this year seven mothers who are the 
classmates of their own daughters. One of these moth- 
ers has three of her daughters with her. 


TEN AIDS TO HEALTH. 


The Chicago health department has issued a prescrip- 
tion for all the 3,000,000 inhabitants of the city in the 
form of “Ten Aids to Health,” which is intended to re- 
duce the cost of sound living. Adherence to these in- 
junctions, says a bulletin of the department, “will help 
greatly in keeping you healthy, happy and honest.” 

The prescription follows :— 

“Important chores. 

“Wash your hands before each meal. 

“Clean your teeth night and morning. 

“Drink a glass of water before each meal and be- 
fore going to bed. 

“Take at least a dozen good, deep breaths of fresh air 
every day. 

“Sit up straight, stand and walk erect. 

“Take daily exercise in the open air. 

“Eat plain, simple food and take plenty of time at 
your meals. 

“Keep your body clean. 

“Be always neat in appearance, cheerful in disposition 
and willing to help.” 

CHARLES WESLEY CHILDS. 


In the death of Charles Wesley Childs California loses 
one of her oldest and youngest schoolmen. Perennially 
interested in teaching, he lived in the present as teachers 
are said’ not to do. He studied present conditions with 
reference to the needs of the day. For twenty years he 
served as teacher, vice-principal, and finally principal of 
the San Jose State Normal School (recently made a state 
college). He is remembered gratefully by his thousands 
of students. 

“I used to wonder why,” said one of them, “after recit- 
ing in his class, I sat down with a sense of having done 
myself justice. I knew Professor Childs scarcely at all, 
but he gave me a sense of accomplishment.” He entered 
sympathetically into the student's thought, and was abso- 
lutely free from carping or sarcasm. 

After leaving the Normal School Ex-President Childs 
Spent several years in progressive farming in the Santa 
Clara Valley and then returned to teaching with a new 
zest, supervising geography and history in the Oakland 


schools. In 1915 he was associated with his son in bring- 
ing Hawaiian fruits to the Panama-Pacific Exposition at 
San Francisco, at the same time gathering material for his 
geography teaching. 

When during the war he retired to a farm at St, Helena, 
in the Napa Valley, he was given a banquet by his former 
normal students in Oakland, one of whom began his toast: 
“Protessor Childs is retiring to his ranch to wait for 
the stabilization of the geography of Europe; then he will 
return to teaching.” 

In the days when such protest was branded as unworthy 
of the intellectually august, his teaching was a protest 
against mere bookishness, He looked at life kindly and 
sanely, and he felt that life rather than books must decide 
the needs of education. Ideal in his family relations, 
Professor Childs was, too, a strong friend, tried as by 
fire. He was unostentatious, charitable, without malice. 
May the youth of the future be taught by men who have 
those characteristics. 

Laura Bell Everett. 

Technical High School, Oakland. 

THE DANDELION, 

The dandelion is a vigorous, a vicious flower. It carries 
its anti-prohibition character to an extreme which the 
sweet and gentie white blossom of the elder bush does not 
think of. The golden bloom of the dandelion, coaxed 
along under the guidance of a skillful hand, produces an 
amber colored fluid which has the potency of a mule’s 
hind leg. 

The dandelion season is in full swing—or full bloom— 
and the energetic and extremely numerous plant about 
which some poets write graceful sonnets and some ill- 
advised persons have written anathemas, seems to be en- 
joying a prosperous season. The dandelion rises superior 
to mere considerations of the weather, but if it were called 
on to choose a season most to its liking it would probably 
pick out a wet spring. It is not related to the rye plant, 
to corn or to the grape, but in its pretty, golden heart 
lurks as dire evil as can be found. 

Today the herb gatherers are not cutting up the rosettes 
of green leaves to be boiled with bacon or fresh pork. 
They are cutting only the golden flowers. They seem to 
have discovered that these golden blossoms, properly 
treated, are worth more than the green leaves. They find 
that there is a ready sale for them to persons who never 
before showed any kindly emotion toward the mere green 
leaves. Many men and women never before classed as 
herb hunters are spotting the places where dandelions 
grow the thickest. , 

The dandelion is a stubborn little thing which will yield 
to no discouragement. Where it plants its feet it makes 
its home. Where it digs itself in it cannot be driven out. 
It may be killed at its post, but even after being killed it 
comes back. If the terms of sport could be applied to it 
one might call it a game flower, just as we speak of a 
game fish, game birds, game chickens and at rare intervals 
of game men. Men have talked of the extermination of 
trailing arbutus and wild roses and woodland violets, but 
nobody has ever seriously talked of exterminating the 
dandelion. 

Benevolent Old Gentleman (rescuing small boy from 
the pummeling of two others)—“What are you. hurting 
this boy for?” 

“Because he made so many mistakes in his arithmetic 
this morning.” 

“But what business was that of yours?” 

“Why, he let us copy our answers from his.” 
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BOOK TABLE 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. By Helen 
J. Kiggen, School of Practical Arts, Boston. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 400 pp. 

In a most businesslike way Miss Kiggen approaches all 
phases of Business Arithmetic. For seventy pages of the 
book there is the best possible practice for speed and 
accuracy in the Fundamentals, Addition, Subtragtion, 
Multiplication and Division. The practice for perfec- 
tion is on high scientific principles. There is no aimless 
example, none that isn’t in a scientific scheme. 

In this scientific way all arithmetical work is mastered 
for speed and accuracy, then for 125 pages real busines 
is put across in a business way. Various trades, com- 
mercial functioning, government service, bonds, stocks, etc., 
are dealt with in a genuinely scientific way. 


NATIONALITY AND SCHOOL PROGRESS: A 
STUDY IN AMERICANIZATION. By Riverda 
Harding Jordan, Ph. D. Blomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Company. 

Dr. Jordan, who was in school work in Minneapolis 
for several years, when this study was made, dean of 
education in Dartmouth College for a few years, and now 
in Cornell University, has always demonstrated accuracy 
of statement and exhaustive research in whatever study 
he has undertaken. 

The present study is of large value because it is more 
concrete and within its range more complete and more 
educationally serviceable than any other study that has 
been made. 

School administrators will find much encouragement in 
the results of this study for their efforts to Americanize 
the childern of all nationalities. They can make the 
schools a real “melting pot” for the immigrants without 
lowering the standard for mental ability or for capacity 
to become good citizens. Such is the evidence brought 
out in this study. 

That Dr. Jordan appreciates the responsibility which is 
put upon the public schools is evidenced by the following 
statement: “In facing the enormous problem of assimilat- 
ing and nationalizing the mighty influx of immigrants 
and their offspring, the American nation has, incidentally 
rather than intentionally, giver over the task to the Ameri- 
can public school. In carrying out this serious and stu- 
pendous obligation the school has shown a wonderful 
courage and astonishing resourcefulness. Clearly, the 
public school is the proper and most effective agency for 
keeping alivé true national spirit in the native born, and 
for instilling it in the new arrival and his children, or, 
rather, through his children. But when the subject is 
taken up in a conscious and thorough-going manner, it is 
found to have many hitherto unsuspected phases and 
aspects. One fundamental need which appears immedi- 
ately is that of a more careful study of the population 
itself, in its constituent elements. 

“But teachers and superintendents are continually mak- 
ing sweeping generalizations regarding the various nation- 
alities under their care, which would seem to imply that 
there are marked differences in capacity and habits of 
application, as well as in traditions and conventions, of 
such a nature as to require, in a thoroughly efficient and 
Scientific treatment of the situation, widely varying 
methods of treatment. When one hears such persons 
speak carelessly, although as with authority, of the bright 
Jewish children’ as against the ‘stolid Scandinavians,’ of 
the ‘persevering Scots,’ as contrasted with ‘those 
mercurial Irish,’ when they proclaim confidently ‘the 
advantage of the pupil who speaks a foreign language in 


the home’ as against the poor unfortunate whose parents’ 
sole possession is English, even though pure and undefiled, 
it would seem that such assertions should either be con- 
firmed, or a definite quietus be put to unreliable state- 
ments predicated upon prejudice, superficial observation, 
or narrow range of experience. One great reason, of 
course, for such carelessness in expression is the almost 
complete absence of authoritative evidence easily accessible 
to check the statements.” 

This book of Dr. Jordan removes the last possible 
excuse for ignorance on any of these subjects. When 
anyone makes a silly statement of the kind ask quietly 
but firm!y: “Have you read Dr. R. H. Jordan’s ‘Nation- 
ality and School Progress’?” 


THE SHORT CONSTITUTION. By Judge Martin J. 
Wade and William FF. Russell. Iowa City, Iowa: 
American Citizen Publishing Company. Cloth. Price, 
$1.50. 

All over the land earnest men and women are endeavor- 
ing to teach the great truths of Americanism, and with 
substantial success; but those who understand human 
nature realize that the faith of our fathers can only be 
firmly established by lighting the fires of patriotism and 
loyalty in the hearts of our children. Through them the 
great truths of our national life can be brought into the 
homes of the land. 

And the nation will never be safe until the constitution 
is carried into the hemes, until at every fireside young 
and old shall feel a new sense of security in the guaran- 
ties which are found in this great charter of human 
liberty, and a new feeling of gratitude for the blessings 
which it assures to this, and to all future generations. 

This book by Wade and Russell is especially adapted 
to the need of the day as is every book in the Elementary 
Americanization Series. The aim in all the books of the 
series is a consideration of the constitution of the United 
States with particular reference to the guaranties of life, 
liberty, and property contained therein sometimes desig- 
nated “The Bill of Rights.” 


WAWONA. An Indian Story of the Northwest. By 
Ella Sterling Mighels. San Francisco: Harr Wagner 
Publishing Company. Cloth. 

This is an interesting story of Indian life written by a 
woman who has known Indian ways and characteristics 
for many a year. This book trails the Indians along the 
coast to Skagway. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Exercises for Metho?s of Teaching in High Schools.” 
By Samuel C. Parker. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Young Boswell.” Bw Chauncey Brewster’ Tinker. 
Price, $3.50. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 

“George Washington.” By Joseph Walker. New 
York: Barse & Hopkins. 

“Jennie Casseday of Louisville.’ By Mrs. Fannie 
Casseday Duncan. Richmond, Va.; Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication. 

“Yadil—Therapy.” & Johnson 
Limited. 

“Textbook of Printing Occupations.” By C. W. 
Hague, B. A. Price, $1.00. Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
Company. 

“Success.” Ry Lord Beaverbrook. Boston: 
Maynard & Co. 

“La Science de l’Education.” Bv Jean Demoor and 
Tobie Jockheere. Paris: Librairie Felix Alcan 

“Nutrition and Growth in Children.” By William R. 
P. Emerson, M. D.—‘Prairie’ Smoke.’ By Melvin Ran- 
dolph Gilmore. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Effective Type-use for Advertising.” By Benjamin 
Sherbon. New York: Reniamin Sherbon. 

“Howe's New Era Civics.” By John B. Howe, Litt. D. 
Syracuse. N. Y.: Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 

“The Rebirth of Europe.” By Martyn Summerbell, 
Ph. D. Price, $2.00. Boston: The Stratford Company. 
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Small, 


OU cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 

tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I'd borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 

. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
4411.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


‘Who will pay your doctor. your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Address 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 


‘s‘Heads or Tails You Win’’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. c. U 441 T. Cc. U. B d 
Lincoln, Neb. 
I am 
your Protective Benefits. 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


interested 


in knowing about 
Send me the 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


bd department is open to contribu- 
ons from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
lecal interest relating to any phase 
ef schoo] work or schoo] adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
Se must be signed to secure 
rtion. 


Meetings to be Helé 


JULY. 
8-9: National Education Associa- 
tion, Boston. 
NOVEMBER 
Celorado Education Assoviation. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 
7-10: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 
9-11: Southern Division at Pueblo. 


9-11: Eastern Division at Denver. 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. At the high 
school an “honor campaign” has been 
started for the promotion of honesty 
in all things, with specific reference 
to matters in which students are sub- 
jected to particular temptation, such 
as examinations, recitations and com- 
positions, which form the “shuns” of 
school life. 

The idea is exclusively the prop- 
erty of the students. 

Edward Ripley, a prominent mem- 
ber of the senior board of control of 
the masculine portion of the student 
body, is credited with originating the 
campaign, which has been taken up 
by the student body en masse. Plans 
were made at various committee 
meetings of student officials. 

It was decided that in view of the 
general trend toward dishonesty a 
good place to start a reform would 


be from the inside out, in view of- 


which it was voted to begin at school. 

Posters were placed throughout the 
halls. Each day a new motto for the 
day, dealing with honesty, is an- 


nounced and the members of the vari- 
ous classrooms are requested to see 
that it is posted in each department. 

Editorials on honesty and “no 
cheating” are taking the place of 
honor in the editorial column of the 
Blue and White, the school paper, 
and the favorite subject of compo- 
sition with the English classes is 
“honor.” 

Special assemblies have been ar- 
ranged at which addresses on the 
subject are made by prominent citi- 
zens, Dr. James A. Francis, pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, and 
Miss Harriet Robbins of the part- 
time department of the city schools, 
speaking this week before groups of 
boys and girls. 

“The campaign is solely a student 
campaign,” declared Miss Sarah, F. 
Wolverton, vice-principal of the 
school, recently. “There was no case 
of dishonesty to prompt it; it came 
spontaneously. And the opinion of 
the students was so strong that it is 
going a long way on the wave of 
popular sentiment.” 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The Drama League 
of America for English and drama 
teachers and for training community 
and recreational. workers will hold 
its third annual institute at’ Chicago, 
August 14-26, Francis W. Parker 
School. 

With the experience of two highly 
successful institutes the league is 
planning this summer the largest and 
most thorough course for workers in 
schools, playgrounds and community 
centres. Courses will be offered in: 
Pageantry, drama in the high schools, 
religious drama, community the2*rs, 
eurythmics, drama for children, cos- 
tuming, make-up, stagecraft, puppets, 
drama construction and other new 
subiects. 

Many of the leading experts in the 
fields covered by these subiects will 
conduct classes. Special demonstra- 
tions in which the students participate 


OUR FREE SERVICE im tezching the 


Mechenics ard Pedagogy of Talmer Method 


Penmanship is stil) offered to all teachers whese pupils are 


provided with individual copies of our manual. 


OTHER TEACHERS way enro) fer the com- 


plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United States, and 


schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 


business and social life. 


their services are still free to al) 


when followed exactly. leads to endurirg hand- 
writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written at commercial speed and is as 


plain as print. Thus. it conserves*the time 


of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship ccmpels healthful 
posture while writing. thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS al) in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting 

more and more the attention of modern edu- 
cators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
spelling lesson, and the result in both subjects wil! be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


39 Irving Place, New York City. 21298 Calumet Ave.. Chicago. 


Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


MR. SUPERINTENDENT: 


THE ARLO PLAN 


Coming home from Chicago a prominent educator said: 
your socialized recitations, and projects, and problems, and what not, 
the big question remains. Can the pupils grasp the thought content 
of a printed page and express that thought in good English?” 

The ARLO PLAN has proved that it does develop this power. 


|| CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 
for 3rd or 4th grades tor 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades 
60 Cents 55 Cents 65 Cents 


By Bertna B. and Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


“After all 
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will increase the practical value of 
the work. There wii be an excel- 
lent opportunity for laboratory work 
on wel: equipped stages. Delight- 
fully cool classrooms, convenient lo- 
cation. 

Morning classes—afternoon labora- 
tory work. For information and 
further details write to the Institute 
Registrar, The Drama League of 
America, 59 East Van Buren street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


LOUISIANA, 
In a letter to parish  superinten- 
dents and school principals L, J, 


Alleman, secretary of the Louisiana 
Teachers’ Association, urges that 500 
members be obtained beiore the end 
of the school year to bring the total 
enrollment up to 5,000 in order to 
combat more successfully the re 
trenchment system whereby the tax- 
payers, retrenching their taxes, cut 
into the salaries of teachers through- 
out the state. 

Mr. Alleman estimates the number 
of teachers in the state to be 7,000 
and states that while 5,000 is the es- 
timate for this year, there dre stilh 
2,000 teachers in Louisiana who are 
out of touch with the other members. 
of their profession. 

The text of the letter follows :— 

“Almost all reports from parish 
superintendents are now in and we 
confidently believe that when the 
count is finally made, the enrollment 
for the present year will be almost: 
5,000. A number of parishes have 
not yet sent in their reports, and a 
number of parishes could not enter 
actively into the campaign for the 
reason that more pressing business 
was on the hands of the executives 
at.the time. 

“Since we believe that all superin- 
tendents are agreed that there is no 
more vital issue before the teachers 
of the union, as well as of Louisiana, 
than the question of proper recogni- 
tion of our profession, and that this 
recognition will not come spontane- 
ous!v, it becomes necessary for the 
teachers to become affiliated with a 
strong organization which will Mave 
the authority to speak for them and 
the force to compel attention. 

“At this time when the tax-payer 
is actually retrenching at the expense 
of the teacher, who fs already under- 
paid, and when further retrenchment 
is threatened, it should not be diffi- 
cult to induce teachers to hecome 
members of the only organization 
which is in a position to defend their 
cause. Sunerintendents have done a 
great work in enrolling their teachers 
as the record of 4.500 members al- 
ready reported shows, but many 
parishes have not had an onnortunity 
to do much work in the campaign, so 
President Lafargue is writing a let- 
ter reouesting narish superintendents 
to continue their work ‘and urge 
every teacher to become a member. 
We should enroll at least five thou- 
sand members this vear. There are 
some seven thousand teachers in the 
state and this would still leave two 
thousand members out of  profes- 
sioral touch with their fellow-crafts- 
men. 

IVants Sheedy Enrollment. 

“Superintendents of narishes im 
which little work has been done on 
account of obstacles in the way at 
the time the campaign was at its 
height are now urged to send circular 
letters to their teachers urging then 
to join the association. It is the 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


April 


That’s when the strain comes—the end of the 
school year, when the books begin to show wear 


Because of their superior wear-resisting qualities HOLDEN BOOK 


COVERS are strong when the book needs strength, continuing to 
take the hard knocks until the end of the school year. 


May 


Look over your books and see how many need attention. 
send in your requisition for Holden Covers and save these books. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


June 


Then 


MASSACHUSETTS 


sire of all of us to have the list as 
complete as possible before the publi- 
cation of the final enrollment. : 

“The campaign for membershin 
should begin and close with each 
session; only in this way will we ever 
reach the goal.” 


MAINE, 


BRUNSWICK. At a gathering 
on the campus of Bowdoin College 
checks aggregating $2,300 were pre- 
sented to the college by citizens otf 
Brunswick and Topsham as a con- 
tribution towards the $600,000 en- 
dowment fund. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ARLINGTON. The Arlington 
Teachers’ Club announces the elec- 
tion of the following officers for the 
coming year: President, Arthur E. 
Robinson; vice-president, Dorothy E. 
Connor; treasurer, Flora E. Fuller; 
secretary, Marjorie H. Davenport. 

The annyal banquet of the club is 
to be held in Boston, on Thursday 
evening, June &, 


CAMBRIDGE. In six war and 
post-war years Harvard University 
Library has increased its number of 
volumes from 1,183,000 to 2,101,000, 
The increase, although partly due to 


new methods in cataloguing, can in 
large measure be taken at face value. 


CHELSEA. Fred A. Pitcher, 
principal of the Shurtleff School, 
with 2,000 students, for a quarter of 
a century, was given an unusual re- 
ception in which not only the parents 
and alumni took part, but the officials 
of the city and state as well. 


HAVERHILL. Miss Maud 
Palmer Thayer, dean of the girls at 
the Haverhill High Schoot, has ac- 
cepted a similar position at Bradford 
Academy. Miss Thayer will act in 
an advisory capacity to the girls of 
the high school department, and in 


¢ Ask for our 
new Catalog 
No. 29. 


Keep it in 
your Files. 


SALES OFFICES: 


THE MAXWELL, No. 6,000 “=a 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois. 

806 Observatory Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
514 Kemper Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri. 
1610 Bryan Street, Dallas, Texas. 

101 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

24-26 First Street, S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
166 Waverly Place, New York, N. Y. 


Factory: Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Built to Give Enduring Satisfaction 


furniture. 


of the Board of 


product.” 


ANY of the country’s finest schools you will 
find equipped 
bearing the Wiese mark of quality. 


The laboratories of the new Bay City (Michigan) 
High School, which cost close to a million dollars, 
are equipped completely with Wiese laboratory 


Mr. Arthur Kinkade, secretary-business manager 


of the laboratory equipment furnished by us for 
the new Rosevelt Junior High School:— 


“The cases, tables, desks and special pieces made 
by you are, in my judgment, very high quality, 
indeed. I believe I know cabinet work when I see 
it, and I want to say that you have an excellent 


with laboratory furniture, 


Education of Decatur, Ill, writes 


Wiese Laboratory 


Furniture Company 
Engineers and Builders 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
New (ork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave, dirmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Iill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


DMAND EDUCATORS’ 101 Tremont St., Boston 


“One Route,”’ our new 
EXCHANGE manual, free. Tells how 
THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


tu candidate. 25th year. 
Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ation founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
addition will instruct in college pre- Unitarian anniversary week  meet- 


paratory English. She came to Haver- ings. A. H. Smith of Melrose High- 
hill a year ago from the position of lands presided, and addresses were 
dean of Plymouth, N. H., Normal delivered by Professor James F. 
School. Morton, former principal of the 
— Academy; Professor N. H. Wyeth, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. Cae Carr, 
ANDOVER. A campaign to raise Holland of Jamaica Plain, Rev. H. G. 
$250,000 for Proctor Academy in Ives of Amherst, George Ladd, and 
Andover, N. H., was launched May Rev. Harry Foster Burns of Balti- 
26 at a banquet and reunion at Unity more. 
House. Nearly one hundred were 
present, including some of the dele- 
gates who have been attending the 
= 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES » « 


BMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
presSion whether as a creative thinker or an_ interpreter. Degrees 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 


| 
| New York University Summer School | 


In New York City | 


July Tenth to August Nineteenth, 1922 | 


(Just following the N. E. A. Convention in Boston) 


NEW JERSEY. 
PRINCETON, Princeton takes an 


OVER 250 courses in educational, collegiate, and commercial subjects. 


FACULTY of 125 members, selected largely from the regular staff of New York Uni- 
versity, supported by specialists of national reputation in the field of education. 


STATE CERTIFICATION—Courses are offered which will meet state requirements for 
certification of elementary and high school teachers, and of supervisors and 
administrators. 


TEACHERS who have completed two years of college or normal school may have | 
Summer School courses credited toward the degree of Bachelor of Science or | 


Bachelor of Arts in Education in the Undergraduate Division of the School of 
Education. 


| 
TEACHERS who have completed a four year college course may have Summer School 
courses credited toward the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophyin _ 

the Graduate Division of the School of Education. 


CREDIT for all University degrees will be granted to properly qualified students. 


ALL courses (except graduate courses) are open to all students who can benefit from 
the instruction. 


NEW YORK CITY presents a variety of attractions to teachers and endless oppor- 
tunities for improvement and amusement. The summer climate is pleasant, and 
the University’s campus, high above the Harlem and Hudson rivers, gives all the 
advantages of a summer resort. 


For information write: DR. JOHN W. WITHERS 
Dean of the School of Education and Director of the Summer School | 
32 Waverly Place, New York City 
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additional step toward making the 
university more serviceable to the 
students by the selection of a voca- 
tional adviser for the senior Class 
This ‘official will be availabie for per- 
sonal conferences on plans for life 
work, and will endeavor to assist the 
young men leaving school to enter 
work for which they are particulariy 
fitted and which appeals to them, © 
OHIO. 

Superintendent O. H. Maffet of 
Gettysburg has been elected county 
superintendent in Ashland County to 
succeed County Superintendent Guy 
W. Finch, who has resigned to accept 
a business offer, 

CLEVELAND. College Day is an 
annual affair at East High School 
The advantages of college education 
are presented to the senior class in 
special auditorium exercises. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania leads ll states in 
the volume of school savings bank- 
ing and its relatively high percentage 
ot the number of pupils enrolled in 
schoois having school savings bank- 
ing systems who have’ become deposi- 
tors. Owing to rapid strides this 
state will soon, if it has not already, 
pass California in the amount of its 
school savings deposits, and its col- 
lections already triple those of the 
western state. 


TEXAS. 

I am for good roads. I am for the 
care of the unfortunate, the insane, 
the feeble-minded, the deaf and the 
blind. I am for law enforcement, J 
am tor everything that makes for a 
greater and more progressive Texas; 
but of all these things education is 
the greatest and the money which is 
spent on education is the best spent.— 
Excerpt from an address made by 
Governor Neff on the East Texas 
Normal College campus at Com- 
merce. 

McALLEN. Ed. R. Bentley, 
superintendent of the McAllen public 
schools, in an_ address recently, 
contended that if Texas is ever to 
come out of thirty-fourth place edu- 
cationally it must be on account of 
improved rural schools—schools that 
seek to make boys better farmers and 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
Clark University Summer School 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
July 10—August 18, 1922 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
in Geography, History, Social 
Science, Psychology, Education, 
English, and Modern Foreign Lan: 
guages 


Excursions Public Lectures Entertainments 

Tuition: twenty, thirty, or forty 

dollars, according to number of 
courses 


Write for Catalogue 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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to live in the country. 
schools have educated 
our children off the farms,” he said, 
“rather than for the farm, and this 
will continue to be so until we re- 
organize our rural school administra- 
tion and train teachers specially tor 
these rural positions who are willing 
to live and serve in rural communi- 


ties.” 
College War Memorials 


Campaigns for funds conducted by 
the control of American colleges, 
either now in progress or recently 
completed, total $118,760,800. This 
information was secured through in- 
vestigation by the Ohio University 
Alumni Association, which is now 
raising $300,000 for a war memoria! 
auditorium. One hundred colleges 
report the amount actually raised to 
date in their campaigns as $89,796,525. 

Twenty-six universities and col- 
leges are now building war memorials. 
Georgia is erecting a $500,000 _war 
memorial hall; California, ~ Illinois, 
Kansas, Ohio State, Nebraska, and 
Indiana are each building a memoria! 
stadium; Lafayette, New Hampshire, 
Williams, and Pomona are building 
memorial athletic fields or gymnasia; 
Kansas, Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa 
State and Purdue are building me- 
morial student unions; Lehigh is 
building a memorial administration 
building, Union a memorial chapel; 
Kentucky a memorial auditorium, 
Johns Hopkins a memorial dormitory. 

Among the most successful recent 
campaigns reported are those con- 
ducted by the University of Georgia, 
which raised $1,237,000 in a campaign 
for $1,000,000; Colgate University, 
which sought $1,300,000 and received 
$1,609,296; and Wesleyan University 
of Connecticut which raised $3,172,- 
M7 in a campaign for $3,000,000. 
Thirty institutions reported that their 
funds had been oversubscribed. 


Charlie’s Present 
[Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph.| 


Charlie had been to school that 
morning for the first time in his life. 

When he came home for lunch his 
mother said to him :— 

“Well, Charlie, how do you like 
going to school?” 

“T like it well enough, ma,” replied 
Charlie. “But I haven't got my pres- 
ent yet.” 

“Your present?” queried mother. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Why, teacher said when she saw 
me: “You may sit here for the pres- 
ent, little boy.’ But I sat there all 
the morning, and didn’t get it. Maybe 
I'll get it this afternoon.” 


“What is the meaning of ‘alter 
ego’?” asked the teacher of the be- 
ginners class in Latin. 

It means the other I,” responded 
a pupil. 

Give me a sentence containing the 


“He winked his alter ego.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


W E need for immediate recommendation qa man adapted to an executive 
position in a city Y. M. C. A., one who can build up and hold a good 
_ Staff of instructors; excellent opening for live man in attractive 
locality; salary about three thousand to begin. 

Recently we placed a man in a technical school near New York eity 
at three thousand dollars, by recommendation of him alone—because 
Was an exact fit for the place. 

We can place a man in the administrative position mentioned above 
by direct recommendation provided he igs the fit we are looking for, 

Ask us for blanks and further information. No registration fee and 
permanent enrollment. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


a 


he 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency Boulevard, CHICAGO 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be One of them. 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Bullding, Spokane. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY  iztzoduces to Colley 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors am 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schook 
to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teacberr aud bas hop 


J dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge tO employers 
none for registration. if yow pn t 


teacher forany desirable place or Know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


366 FIFTH AVENUE superter 
Established 1855 


Between 34th and Streets eg*ster only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MvULFORD. Pros. free to school officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
. Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 


Tx.ephone Beach 6606 
h in th try 
TEACH 


The P ar ker AGENCY is give you seal 


Nineteen years the 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


BOSTON 11. MASS 


work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Coiieges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


WM. B. ITTNER, F.A.1.A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIs MISSOURI 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country 


TEACHERS?’ | ¢ Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Leng Di*tance Telephone 
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The Victrola brings more abiding happiness and help- 
fulness into the schoolroom than any other one factor in 
education. 

Especially in the remote rural school has this sound- 
reproducing marvel been a boon. It has equalized the cul- 
tural opportunities of urban and rural children. The world’s 
greatest music by the world’s greatest artists in now avail- 
able to both alike. The joy of song with correct, stirring 
accompaniments, folk dancing, singing games, is theirs, as 
well as the abundant helpful material in other subjects. 

Do you have a copy of either of the FREE booklets, 

“The Victrola in Rural Schools,” or 
> “A Graded List of -Victor Records for 
Home and School’? Either is yours 
for the asking. 

Consult any dealer in Victor prod- 
ucts or 
Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine 

Camden, New Jersey 
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are mirrorea in these hittle faces. 
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